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FUNCTIONAL DOMAINS OF APPLICATIVE LANGUAGES 
Abstract 


The expressive power of a particular applicative language 
may be characterized by the set of abstract functions di- 
rectly representable in that language. The common FUNARG 
and applicative order problems are scrutinized in this 

way, and the effects of these weaknesses are related to the 
inexpressibility of classes of functions. 


Certain computable functions which are inexpressible in the 
lambda calculus are identified, and it is established that 
the interpretation of these functions requires a mechanism 
fundamentally equivalent to multiprocessing. The EITHER 
construct is proposed as an extension to the lambda calculus, 
and several theories including this mechanism are presented 
and proved consistent (in the sense that they introduce no 
new equivalences into the lambda calculus). 


A syntactic analog to the Scott construction, *-conversion, 

is developed in conjunction with these theories; this adjunct 
allows reduction of expressions having no normal forms in 

the usual lambda calculus to finite normal form approximations 
of the expressions. This leads naturally to a technique for 
proving the extensional equivalence of lambda calculus 
expressions which are not interconvertible. 


*This report reproduces a thesis of the same title submitted 
to the Department of Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, June 1974, 
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Chapter 1:. 
Introduction 


1.1: Programming Language Semantics 


The semantics of a programming language may pe viewed as, a theory shan 
accounts for the behavior of programs written ‘in that language. An... 
interpreter for a languadge L is a mdel for the Semantics , of L, and a language 
whose semantics is incomplete (Gn the sense of an incomplete theory) aay have | 
many "correct" interpreters which behave differently just as an incomplete 
sheory may have disparate models. We find that the usual more specific 
definitions of semantics (e.g. "the relation between expressions and the 
objects which they denote") make assumptions about the structure of a universe 
of "meanings" which are difficult to justify in the general case, where side 
effects, assignment, and. transfers of control mast’ besaesounted for 
semantically. Such. considerations.motivate the restPtetion of the present 
work to applicative languages. . pe Sms ele 


Serious concern for formal semant ics is ‘not usually an Auporesnt: consideration 
in the architecture of practical languages. Typically, a a language is designed: 


largely by pragmatic considerations and the formal statenent. of its semantics 
is either abandoned entirely “or postponed’ until the more important 


implementation issues are sorted ‘out, “The subsequent, ‘semantic formalization 
of the language inevitably becomés a major task, and “the complexity, volume, 
and inserutability of the result my constrain “its “usefulness, A classic 
example of such an undertaking is the ‘description of PL/1 in the | Vienna 
Definition Language[24), ; 


An alternative technique of language design, ‘exemplified to some extent in 
LISP[26] and its recent derivatives, involves the specification of the 
pragmatics of a language after decisions on some particular concise semantics 
have been made, Unfortunately languages so designed. tend to have serious 


defects from a practical point of view and are abandoned or complicated by. the 
addition of ad hoc mechanisms to mre them more useful. 
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The designer of a language is thus confronted with a choice between concise 
semantics and practical usability, and he justifiably tends to opt for the 
latter alternative. The extent to which semantic considerations may be 
reconciled with practical issues remains an important open question, and the 
development of practical languages with concise, elegant semantics is the long 
term goal of much of Computer Science research. The problem 1s being attacked 
from two discernible directions: (i) semantic formalisms which deal with the 
mechanisms of extant practical languages, such as the analysis of 
uninterpreted schemata[9,8,13,17,25]; and (44) the adaptation of existing 
formalisms to ‘very simple ‘model languages such as the lambda 
calculus[2,3,5,15,22]). The work peporeed here falls naturally ce the 


second category. 


1.2: Applicative Languages 


Familiar concepts of mathematics provide an informal semantics for many 
aspects of computer languages. Manuals for most programming Tanguages relate 
various program constructs to such notions as real numbers, arithmetic, and 
functions, with which the reader is presumed to be acquainted. Often 
terminology and notation are borrowed from mathematics, implying. some informal 
relation between, say, a FORTRAN "function" and the common mathematical notion 
of function. This relation is only approximate, since for example no 
mathematical analog has been established for the FORTRAN function which prints 
its argument on the teletype. In order to formalize the relationship between 


program constructs and mathematical notions, then, we focus our attention on 
the highly restricted class of applicative languages. 


The semantic bases of applicative languages are the theories of mathematical 
functions, and the constructs of these languages are restricted to simple 
analogs of the related mathematical not ions. Each applicative language 
provides a syntactic formalism for the representation of functions and their 
application to arguments, and the semant ics of an applicative language is in 
general a rule for the association of expressions, constructed according to 
this formalism, with values from an abstract semantic domain containing 


functions and constants. Formalizing a consistent semantics for an 
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applicative language appears to be an easy first step in pursuing the general 
problem of programming language semantics; since set theory provides 
satisfactory semantic domains, all that rema ins ids the seeming ly simple 


association of expressions with set theoretic funct ions and constants. 


Yet even this simple problem is plagued with complications, and it is only in 
recent years that. progress has been made in this ared@ largely due to 
techniques developed by Dana Scott[5,6,22].- In fact, ‘the’ usual set theoretic 
characterization of functions is not so well adapted to tiie semantics of - 
applicative languages as one might suspect: type restrictions, placed on set 
theoretic functions in order to avoid Russel s Paradox, are difficult to 
reconcile with the natural proclivity of applicative languages for the 
self-application of functions. The work of Seott “justifies our optimism that 
such problems: are traetable,: and that the semantics of: applicative languages 
may be based on the mathematics of functions. The extehéien of the resulting 
semantics to non-applicative mechanisms such a ae er eine nt and side effects, 
however, | “remains an area of grave ‘uncertainty, “and it seems likely that . 
theories of fnct ions will ‘ultimately prove to be inadequate bases for the 
semantics of programming languages in general. In the meantime, however, 
applicative. languages and their functional..semantic- domains.are probably the 
closest we have .came to.a successful programming: langvege semantics, and we 
feel that there is much insight to be ga ined from further exploration of this 


area. 


The semantics of an applicative language L, then, may bevviewed as a mapping 
between the set.of valid expressions inch: (the domain:af diseourse of L) and. 
and a semantic domain. of: abstract ‘functions and ocristants.. hk ‘consequence of 
the Turing Universality of L is that this mepping ‘must ‘be many to one; each . 
abstract semantic element has, in general, infinitely many representations in 
the language L. The semantic mapping thus leads naturally to a notion of 

semantic equivalence between expressions in L, partitfeéAing the -domain of 

discourse of L into equivalence classes nach of which corresponds to a single 


abstract semantic element. 
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1.3: The Thesis: Statement of the Problem 


The problem which this thesis addresses is the characterization of the 
expressive power of an applicative language in terms of the structure of its 
abstract semantic domain. This process generally involves relating apeciric 
applicative language features to the expressibility of particular classes of 
functions, e.g. the solution of the FUNARG problem to the expressibility of 
functions mapping integers onto an infinite .range of semantically distinct 


functions. : "y 


This work focuses on a very few specific language mechanisms, with particular 
attention given to an applicative analog of multiprocessing. Partial answers 


are provided to such guestions as: 


1) Are there functions whose computability depends fundamentally: on a notion 
analogous to multiprocessing? 


4 


2) What applicative mechanisms are necessary for the expression of such 
functions, and is the impact of these. mechanisms on the structure of the 


semantic doma in? 


3) What is such. relationship between such multiprocessing constructs and. 
other issues: of applicative language evaluation, such as evaluation 


order? 


The work presented here might be characterized as a search for an applicative 
language L which is functionally complete-in:.the. sense Ghat every computable 
function definable on the semantic domain of Lis expressible in°-L -- our 
reluctance. to. cite this as the principal goal of ‘the: thesis is probably due to 
our failure to find such a language. ; 


1.4: GQutline of the Thesis 
The organization of the remaining chapters is as follows: . 


Chapter 2 develops the basic framework through the presentation of three 
interpreters for applicative languages, designated S (stack environment), 


T (tree environment), and N (normal order). Each interpreter exemplifies 
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a typical language limitation and each is. used to relate a specific 
language characteristic to the expressibility. of a particular class of 


functions. 


Chapter 3 demonstrates a particular computable: function which is 
inexpressible both in-N and in the lambda calculus, and relates this 
inexpressibility to the semantic requirement that an expression ‘in’ these 
languages have at most a single value. Two alternative language 
extensions. are discussed, each of which solves. this<-specific 
expressibility problem. The solutions involve, respectively, primitives 
for coding the representation of functions as integers and a 
mult processing primitive called EITHER. ‘Each of these extensions 
requires modification of the structure of the semantic domain, with the 
use of coding leading to drastic and undesirable consequences. For this 
and related reasons, EITHER is mhoseh To account for the semant ies of 
EITHER, the semantic domain of N ‘is expanded into a power “set and each 
expression X is associated semantically with an enumerable set containing 
the admissible values of X. 


The formalization of EITHER-augmented languages may procede in several ways, 
differing in the restrictions placed on evaluation order. Chapters 4, 5,- 6, 
and 7 deal with certain formal theories, based on the lambda aes for the 
reduction of expressions involving the EITHER construct: 


Chapter 4 provides basic definitions and presents the Either-R Theory, in 
which lambda conversion is allowed only in expressions whose arguments 
are in normal form. This restriction is motivated by the intuitive 
desire to maintain the distributivity of functions over terms of an 
EITHER clause, but it limits the power of languages based on this theory. 


Chapter 5 develops a theory of #-conversion, designed to mitigate the 
limitations imposed by the restricted lambda conversion of the Either-R 
Theory. The element ® is introduced as a canonical representation of 
every nontermi nating computation, and a syntactic | mechanism is provided 
for the reduction of expressions to approximations. which are in normal 
form. The use of *-conversion provides techniques for proving certain 


relationships in the conventional lambda calculus. This chapter presents 
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results which are of interest independently of their relation to the 
development of the Either theories. 


Chapter 6 presents the Either-R-* theory, combining the EITHER mechanism 
with #-conversion, and establishes its cosistency. While this system 
retains the restriction on lambda conversion, it has the power of the 
lambda calculus augmented by the EITHER primitive. Thus, languagés based 
on Either-R-*® solve the specific expressibility. problem raised in Chapter 
3. Interpreters and semantics for such languages. are discussed. 


Chapter 7 presents the Either-K theory, which combines the EITHER construct 
with unrestricted lambda conversion. Significant semant ic differences 
between the Either-R and Either-K theories are noted, and it is 
informally observed that the removal of the restriction on lambda 
conversion leads to the expressibility of certain funct ions, which are 


inexpressible in the Either-R-# languages. 


The last chapter summarizes the results of this work and proposes avenues for 


future research. 


1.5: Funetional Domains 


An underlying assumption of this research is that thé fundamental semantic 
intent of applicative languages is to provide computational models of 
mathematical functions. Asa consequence of this assumption, we are inclined 
to view functions in an applicative language as approximations or models of 
abstract mathematical functions, and to treat any disparity between the 
behavior of the computational model and the corresponding, mathematical 
function as a "bug" or idiosyncrasy in the language. 


The thrust of this research is aimed at the Limi tations of particular 
applicative languages as mdels of systems of mathematical ‘functions. We 
begin by specifying, in the next section, criteria which mist be obeyed by 
applicative functions to be intuitively satisfactory as models of mathematical 
functions, and then distinguish for each applicative language L that subset of 
the domain of L containing only such intuitively satisfying functions. We 


call such a subdomain of L a functional domain of L. 
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1.5.1: Intuitive Criteria for Functions 


Pastricting. our attention for the moment to unary (single argument) functions, 


we note that 


1) A function f is a mapping from a domain De to a range Ree The 
set-theoretic model of f is a set of ordered pairs, {...<D, sRy>- 0} such 


that f(D, ]=R, if and only if <D, RY is an element of f. 


2) A function £ may be partial over domain D, i. en there may be elements D. 
in D such that ‘f£fD, J is undefined; this corresponds to the practical 
situation of a schema tected computation or "a computation which results 


in an error condition. We shall refer to such a computation as 


Givergent. 


3) If f and g provide the same ee then they are the same function. 


4) g is a subset of £ (in the set-theoretic dense) if and only if for every 


D, in the domain of g, a(D, }=R, implies f{D, Tsk, 


Given a language L and a function f£, a principal intuitive requirement is the 
distinction between the function f[ and the various algorithms (or expressions 
in L) which may be used to compute f. A major complication in the semantics 
of applicative languages arises from this many-to-one correspondance between 
algorithms and functions, particularly in light of the well known 
undecidability of equivalences between algorithms. . 


1.5.2: Functional Domain: Definition 


The intuitive considerations of the previous:seetion motivate the following 
definition: ; 


Defn 1.1: A functional domain F is a set containing the set N of natural 
numbers and computable functions, | along with an equivalence relation 


such that: 
‘ Unless sl pvgroeseatage & stated, we shall use the term with no implied 
type restrictions. hus functions include functionals of arbitrary order, 


pone savent with the typeless character of the applicative languages considered 
ere. 
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1) if x is in Nor y is in N, then x7y if'and only if x=y. 


2) if neither x nor y is in N, then x”y if and only if for every z in 
F, x{z]~ylz] or both diverge together. 


3) if xy, then for every z in F, 2{x]~gly] or both diverge together. 


Clause (1) simply asserts that different numbers, eg- 2 and 3, are semantically 
different objects. Clause (2) asserts that any object in F that is not a 

_ number is a function, and moreover that functions are semantically equivalent 
if and only if they perform equivalent computations for every set of. 
arguments. Clause (3) insists that the application of a function to 
semantically equivalent arguments yield semantically equivalent values. 


An expression Zz is said to be functional over the doma in F if, for every 
choice of x and y in F, x“y implies that. zlx)~zly] or both computations 
diverge together. Thus (3) is the requirement that every function in a 
functional domain F be functional over F. eo: 


We note that the equivalence relation ~ is not, in general, computable. 
Furthermore, there may be elements x and y in F suoh that x“y is not defined, 
that ig, such that neither x"y nor “(x"y) is derivable from the ‘above 
definition. 


This definition is rather more specific than necessary. The choice of natural 
numbers as a basis of semantically distinct constants, rather than, say, 
character strings or floating point numbers, is arbitrary. In dealing with 
the lambda calculus we could make the apparently stronger requirement that 
normal form expressions be semantically distinct, rather than just the 
particular normal form expressions which are numeric constants; however it 
happens that the two alternatives are entirely equivalent in the context of 
our model languages, and our present definition is the less dependent on 
particular syntactic considerations. 
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Chapter 2: . 
Interpreter Structure and Expressive Power 


In this chapter several illustrative interpreters for applicative languages 
are presented, and compromises in their implementation abé Pelated to the 
inexpressibility of certain functions. The model interpreters are taken from 
Dertouzos[3] where they are discussed and mot ivated. in greater detail. 


2.1: Syntax of Models 


The essential components of an applicative language syntax are conventions for 
the representation and application of functions. Typical applicative 
languages provide for the representation of functions by either or both of the 


following means: 


1) A set of reserved symbols de signat ing Betas eae functions whose semantics 
are basic to the language; 
2) A convention for functional abstraction, or the definition of new 


functions by means of expressions containing variables. 


The pure lambda calculus of Church[ 1] ‘is illustrative of languages using only 
the abstraction mechanism; the combinatory calculus.of Curry[12] exemplifies 
the use of primitives without abstraction. Curry[12] has demonstrated the 
equivalence of these mechanisms, with minor qualifications, and the choice 
between them for our purposes is largely a matter of convenience; we provide 
here syntactic constructs for both. Ss ey 


Beyond these constraints, the syntactic details of the languages di scussed 
here are not important. A LISP-like syntax. has been chosen. for the 
development of the models and to provide a definite ‘pasis for examples and 


illustrations, although the results and exanpids- “way be translated to conform 
to other syntactic conventions which are consistent with these constraints. 
Syntactic characteristics of our ‘model Languages include: 


1) A finite alphabet including the alphanumeric characters and the special 


characters "(" and ")*; _ sua 
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2) A countably infinite set of identifiers, each a finite string of 
alphanumeric characters of which the first is alphabetic; 


3) A set of numeric constants, each represented in the language by a finite 
String of digits. 


The elements of the model applicative languages are the applicative 
expressions (AE’s) whose syntax is given by: 


<AE> t= <identifier> | <number> | <combination> | <lambda 
expres sion> 

<identifier> t= <letter> | <identifier><digit> | <identifier> 
<letter> 

<combination> = ( <AE list> ) 


<AE list> 


<AE> | <AED <space> <AE list> 
<lambda expression> := ( LAMBDA (<bvl>) <AE>) 


<bvl> t= <null> | <identifier> <space> <bvl> 


<number> := <digit> } <digit> <number> 
<letter> so AY BE ..a $2 
<digit> fe 02} eer £0 


We assume of these model languages that data is.either numeric or functional, 
that is, that the value computed for any applicative expression must be either 
a natural mumber or a function.' An expression X is atomic if X is an 
identifier or a mumber; in addition the following syntactic forms have special 
meaning in our mo de 1 languages: 
1) The syntactic form of a lambda expression. is 
(LAMBDA (a, a 


atte a) b) 


! Our decision to ignore for the present other common data types (floating 
point mumbers, arrays, character strings, lists) is justified by their 

cous briity as numbers, so that our results concerning processing of numeric 
data may be extended to the processing of these other data as well. 


2) 
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where LAMBDA is a reserved identifier in the language, the a, are 


identifiers on the bound variable list of the lambda expressions, and the 
expression b-is the body of the lambda expression. 


The syntactic form of the aplication of the progedure (function) f to 


arguments x 


ter Xr is 


(f Xyocee x) 


Here f is presumed to be the representation of a functional datum, and 


the x, are representations of arbitrary data which aré supplied to the 


function f as argyments. 


There is in each language a small finite set of resérved identifiers used to 
denote primitive functions. Our initial model's will include the following 
primitive function identifiers: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The logic values T and F, primitive functions defined such that the value 
of the application 


(Tab) 


is the value of the expression a, regardless of. whether the value of the 
expression b is defined. _Similarly, the, value. of 


(F ab) 
is the value of the expression b whether or not a has a value. 


The function PLUS of 2 arguments, defined such that the value of the 


expression 
(PLUS a b) 


is the sum of the values of the expressions g and b. The value of the 
application of PLUS is undefined if either or the values of a or bis 


nonnumeric. 


The function GREATER of 2 arguments, defined such that the value of the 


expression 


(GREATER a b) 
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is the primitive function T if a has a higher numeric value than the 
expression b, and F if the value of a is less than or equal to the value 


of b. 


We shall often refer to an identifier which is not a primitive function symbol 


as a variable. An occurrence of the variable y in the expression X will be 
termed a free occurrence if one of the following applies: 


1) X is identically the variable y; or 


2) X is of the form (A, ea A.) and the occurrence of y is free in one of 


the A or 


i? 
3) X is of the fom (LAMBDA (a , $5 aM), y does not occur in the bound 


variable list (a, .--- a,), and the occurrence of y is, free in M. 


J 
An occurrence of the variable y which is not free is bound. 


2.2: Curried Functions 


The syntactic provision made here for functions of multiple arguments requires 
certain further elaboration. We may reasonably demand, for example, the 
ability to express the function MPLUS defined such that the value of (MPLUS m) 
is the m-ary function which returns the sum of its m arguments. Such 
functions are, in general, unrepresentable unless some primitive mechanism is 
provided within the language for the abstraction of multiple argument 
functions. We might consider the abstraction primitive ALPHA, defined such 


that the value (ALPHA F G m) is the m-ary lambda expression 


(LAMBDA (X X (GX CF X XxX ,))) 


eo 1 ees m~1 
where F and G are presumed to represent (m-1)-ary and binary functions, 
respectively. We might then define MPLUS so that (MPLUS 2) returns PLUS, and 


(MPLUS n) returns (ALPHA (MPLUS n-1) PLUS n) for n>2. 


Such a primitive is, however, unnecessary in most languages. The technique of 


Cur ried functions’ may be used to couch multiple-argument functions in terms 


1 
named in honor of H.B. Curry who developed this technique; see [12] 
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of unary functions, whence the application of F to arguments A, A, oe, 


becomes 
( woe CF A,) Ay) ses AD) 
and the n-ary lambda expression (LAMBDACA,- A... AM) becomes 


(LAMBDA (A, ) 
(LAMBDA (A, ) 


(LAMBDA (A )M) ees )) 


The convention of Curried funct ions simplifies the presentation of proofs ‘and 
interpreters, as only single argument functions.need .be-considered; we 
therefore hastily adopt it for our present. purposes. The conventional . 
multiple argument syntax is slightly less complicated, however, and tends to 
greater clarity than the use of Curried functions; wa qonsequently allow 
ourselves the informality of switching freely between, the, two conventions at 
our convenience. We may then consider. instances. of. tha. multiple argument 
syntax as an abbreviation for the corresponding Curried .ayntax, which we take 


as basic. 


An exception must be made in the first model language presented, however, as 
the FUNARG problem does not interact gracefully with Curried functions; hence 


in this case the assumption of single argument functions is not made. 


2.3: The FUNARG Problem 


We are now in a position to give an example of a. functionally incomplete 
language, which we call S. S is an abstraction of the applicative subset of 
LISP and similar stack-oriented languages; it servea to introduce the notion 
of environment, and demonstrates that certain minimal. structural constraints 
on environment handling mechanisms are necessary for the expressibility of a 
particular class of functions. 
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2.3.1: The S model 


An environment is a linear sequence of ordered pairs (or bindings) (x,v), 
where x is an identifier and v is a value. Environments are thus a mechanism 
for the use of identifiers as variables, serving to record the values 
associated with each variable. We represent the environment which binds the 


variable x, to the value Vi» xX, to Vo» and so on, as 


((X5,V,) (X,5V,) Sere) 


The environment structure of the interpreter for S may be viewed as a stack, 
bindings being pushed onto the environment from the left at the start of the 
application of a lambda expression, and subsequently being popped from the 
environment at the completion of that application. The S interpreter finds 
the current value for a variable X by looking, in turn, at each binding 
starting with the leftmost; when a binding whose first element is X is 
encountered, the associated value (the second element of the binding) is taken 
as the value of X. We may déscribe this operation by defining a primitive 
function lookup of two arguments, corresponding respect ively to the identifier 
to be evaluated and the environment in which its value is to be found: 


Lookuplx; ((X,,V,)(X,,V,)---(X VW) 1s 
if xX, then V,; : 
else lookup(x;((X,,V,)...(X,4V,))] 


We now describe the interpreter for S as a function defined recursively as 


follows: 


S[x;e] = 
if x is a number, then x; 


if x is a member of {T,F,GREATER,PLUS} then x; 
if x is an identifier then lookup[x,e]; 

if x is a lambda expression then x; 

if x is of the form (T y z) then S[y;e]; 

if x is of the form (F y z) then S[z;e]J; 

if x is of the form (GREATER y z) then: 


if S[y;e]>S[z;e] then T; 


else F; 
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if x is of the form (PLUS y z) then S[y;e]+S[z;e]; 

if x is of the form ((LAMBDA(s,...8,) b) ¥4-°-¥y) where the 
S, are identifiers, then 
S[b;(8,,Sly,3e])...(s,,Sly,selel; 

if x is of the form (y z, Zo vee Zn ) where y is not a lambda 
expression, then S{(Sly;e] Z, «+. Z,)3e); 

else undefined 


Thus S{x;e] camputes the value of the expression x in the environment e. 
S[x;@] (where @ is the empty environment) computes the value of x on an S 
evaluator in its initial "bare" state; we may refer to this simpley as the S 
value of x. 


2.3.2: Arithmetic Completeness of S 


We refer to a language as arithnet ically complete if every sean eens first 


onde function is representable as a procedure of that language. We show 


that S is arithmetical ly complete by showing ‘that for every “first order. 
partial recursive (hence computable) function there ‘ts a corresponding 
function in S. The constructions of this section are “adaptations ‘of those 
appearing in Dertouzoa[3] and are included here-primanily for.sake:of 
illustration; while each subsequent -endel. language is also arithmetically 
complete, similar constructions apply in each case and will not be repeated. 


As a preliminary step, we consider the S function given by: 


(LAMBDA(X ¥) 
((LAMBDA(X Y D)(D X ¥)) XY 
(LAMBDA(X Y)((GREATER X Y) 
(PLUS: 1 (DX (PLUS: 1¥))). - 
0)) )) 


which canputes the "recursive difference" function 


1 5 oa - 
Following the terminolo of. logic i ret: orde: 
numbers inits range and domain, gig, a fh 4G 


é ‘Yyactton contains o only 
addition to numbers) functions of order less an j 


ar j may contain { 
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ut 


D[x;y] = if x>y then x-y else 0; 
by the algorithm 


D[x;y] 


if x>y then 1+D[x;y+1]; 
else 0; 


Note that the extra two layers of LAMBDA binding serve only to bind the free 
occurrence of the identifier D within its own definition, and thus to make the 
recursive function operate properly on s.! 


‘We may define the predecessor rae 
P[x] z if x61 then 0 else x-1; 
in S by the expression: 
(LAMBDA(X)(D X 1)) 


where D is the recursive difference function defined above. 


Now we shall demonstrate that every ; partial, recursive ‘function of first order 
is representable as a function in S. In the following, “lower case letters 
represent partial recursive functions while upper case letters denote their 
corresponding Ss functions: 


1) For every pair of fiaturdl numbers n and =, the m-argument ‘anaaxane 
function of value nis expressed in S a6:° 


ies +++ X) n) 
2) For every pair of mmbers n and m, the m-ary projection function which 
returns the value of its nth argument is expre’séd:in S. by: 
(LAMBDA CK, ky) X,) 
3) The successor function is expressed in S: by: 


(LAMBDA(X) (PLUS 1 X)) 


: This is one of several "tricks" which may be used to oeete Seda ee on S. 
‘he apecsseet 


Of such... a eae ates from om Ube expressive 20 ve. equscy.of = the 
_Y press aon xe) 
ify tae subarea Ee infer hassel discussion 


ns 4 


of Teen sion on Si Bee Dertouzos 
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4) (composition) For every choice of numbers n and m, m-ary partial 
recursive functions By ese Bn? am n-ary funct ion f, the m-ary function h 
defined by 


h[x13X55---3%,] = f{g,{x,..-xJ, ere @[x,---x,1] 
is expressed in S as 


(LAMBDA (X, eee XCF 
ee 
vee (Gy Xy vee Ky) )) 


where F, G, te G. are the S expressions corresponding to f and G1-+-By» 


respectively. 


5) (primitive recursion) If the n-ary partial recursive function g and the 
(n+2)-ary primitive recursive function f are expressible in S as G and F, 
respectively, then the (n+1)-ary function h defined by: 


h{x,,+.-x, 10] = B{x,,---x,] 
DLXsseseeX yet) = flx,,-.-.% ry Wlx,,.--sX 597] 
may be expressed in S by | 
(LAMBDA (X, ass Xx, Y) 
( (LAMBDA (X, “sie x, Y H)(H x, oe XS Y)) xX, wee x Y 
(LAMBDA (X, wae Xx Y) ((GREATER Y 0) 


(FX, ... X) (P ¥) (HX, «2. X (P ¥))) 
(GX, .--X%) )) )) 


where P is the representation of the predecessor function given earlier. 


6) (musrecursion) If the (n+1)-ary total recursive function h is expressible 
in S by H, then the partial recursive function g defined by 


B(x,5...5x)] = the least y for which 
h{x,3-.-x Gy] = 0 


is represented in S by 
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(LAMBDA(X, ... X,) 
((LAMBDA(R)(R 0)) 
(LAMBDA (Y)((GREATER (H X, ...X Y) 0) 
(R (PLUS 1 Y)) 
Y)) )) 


Finally, we note that the class of recursive functions is by definition 
exactly that class of functions obtainable through finitely many applications 
of the above six rules; hence the S representations given in the rules 
constitute a technique for constructing an S expression which represents any 


function which can be shown to be partial recursive. 


2.3.3: Functional Incompleteness of S 


Recall that the functional completeness of a language L requires that every 
computable function defined on the semantic domain of L be expressible in L. 
Since the natural mumbers and (by the preceding section) first order functions 
are included in the semantic domain of S, every second order function is 
definable on the domain of S. The functional incompleteness of S may then be 
demonstrated by showing that a simple second order funet ion is not expressible 
as an S function. We begin by observing that SQme “higher order functions are 
expressible in S, e.g. the function g (the "twice" funétion) given by 


a(f;x] = f{flx]] 
is expressible in S as 
(LAMBDA(F X)(F (F X))) 


hence it cannot be argued that only first order functions are expressible in 
S. The weakness in S which we will demonstrate.dnveives the inexpressibility 
of certain second order functions, notably functions which contain free 
variables and which appear as arguments or values (i.e., bodies) of lambda 
expressions: the so called FUNARG problem, ! 2 


: General awareness of the FUNARG pecbles (as well as its n ) arose en 
early epee ycnce with LISP. For discussion see 11,23, t8 pane) Moses[10] or 
ertou 
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Consider the unary function f, whose domain contains only integers and whose 


range contains only first order functions, defined by. 


f{x] = that function g defined by 
ely) = xey 


The function f is computable; it may in fact be expressed in the lambda | 


calculus by 
(LAMBDA (X)(LAMBDA(Y) (PLUS X Y))) © 


To show that f is ot “expreserbie in the language of s, the following 
definition is useful: . 


Def 2.1: We say that the expression a appears as a “subexpression | of the 
expression b if any of the following ‘are trie: _ 

1) The expressions a and b are identical; 

2) b is of the form ‘ 
(b, Da see Dy? 

where a appears as a Hie as of one or more of the by; 
3) b is of the form 

(LAMBDA (X, ak YB). 


where 9 appears asa subexpression of B. 


We say informally that b contains a if a rears as a rege aa aie of b. 


The basis of the Anexpressibility of t in § is established. by the proof of 


Lemma 2.2: Let A be any , applicative Starepaian and let B be a lambda. 
expression appearing neither as a sybexpression, | af. A nor in: the 
environment e. Then B does not appear as a. aybexpr eseion of S{A;e]. 


proof is by induction on the recursion depth of stasel. 


basis For the following syntactic classes of A, the’ computation of S[{A;e] 


involves no recursion: 


Case 1: A is a number, a primitive function identifier, or a lambda 
expression. Then S[A;e]=A, and the lemma is trivially satisfied as 
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B is not a subexpression of A. 


Case 2: A is an identifier other than a primitive function symbol. Then 
S[Ase] is lookup[{A;e] which cannot contain.B since by assumption the 


environment e does not contain B. 


induction: The remaining cases of the syntax of A follow; for these we 
assume that the Lemma holds for recursive calls to S. 


Case 3: A is an application of GREATER or PLUS; then the value of S[A;e] 
is a mmber or logic value and does not contain B. 


Case 4: A is the application of a logic value T or F to arguments A, and 


A Neither A, nor A. can contain B since A does not contain B; 


2° 2 
hence the inductive hypothesis applies ta either of the computations 
S[A,;e] and S[A,je] and B cannot appear in. S[A;e] which is one of 


these values. 


Case 5: A is the application of a lambda expression (LAMBDA (X,...X_)M) to 
the arguments Ay..eAL. By the inductive hypothesis, B does not 
appear in any of the values S{A,;e]...SfA se], hence the new 
envi ronme nt e"a(X,,SCA,3e])...(X, SLA je] )e does not contain B. As 
a subexpression of A, M cannot contain B; thus the inductive 
hypothesis applies to the value S[M;e‘] returned as the value of 
S[A;e]. 


Case 6: A is the application of Y to the arguments A,.--AL, where Y is 
‘neither a lambda expression nor a primitive function symbol. Y is a 
subexpression of A and by assumption does not contain B as a 
subexpression. Then the inductive hypothesi's applies to the 
computation of S[Y;e]=Y°, and Y° does not contain B; a second 
application of the inductive hypothesis reveals that B cannot appear 
as a subexpression of S[(Y° A,..A,)selas(asel. 


These cases are exhaustive, completing the proof. 


We can now characterize a major weakness of the language S by 


2.3.3 ay 


Thm 2.3: Every function expressible in S whose domain contains only numbers 


may have at most finitely many functions in its range. 


Proof: Functional values in S must be either primitive function identifiers 
or lambda expressions. As there are finitely many primitive functions, 
we need only show that each function of numbers in Shas finitely many 
lambda expressions in its range. Implicit in this argument is the fact 
that the number of functions expresséd by a set of lambda expressions is 
no greater than the number of lambda expressions in thé set. Each lambda 
expression which contains no nontrivial oceurrenées of free variables 
represents (though not necessarily uniquely) a ‘single function; lambda 
expressions with nontrivial occurrences of free variables (i.e., which 
ecanpute different functions. in differing contexts) do not correspond 
semantically to functions. 


By lemma 2.2, a function of integers can have iambda expressions in its 
range only if they appear as subexpressions of the function, since for 
any integer n and expression f the expression (£ n) can contain the 
lambda expression Rasa subexpression only if &. is a subexpression of f. 
language S, it may contain only finitely « aaa lambda ‘peor ma aiona as 
subexpressions and hence has finitely many lambda expressions in its 
range. | 


Clearly, the function £ defined at the beginning of this section is a function 
of integers having infinitely many functions in its: ?a@nge; we conclude that f 
is not expressible in S...The problem may be characterized as inadequate 
handling by S.of lambda expressions containing free variables. It is apparent 
that free variables are evaluated in the environment tn which a function is 
applied, rather: than the environment in which it is evaluated. Thus lambda 
expressions with free variables have the property that the computation which 
they perform depends on values in the environaert:of their caller; this 
dependency constitutes an implicit input and justifies our exclusion of such 
lambda expressions from the class of functions. Yet proper S functions may 
include such lambda expressions as subexpressions; witness the S function 


ie a 
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(LAMBDA (X)((LAMBDA(Y) (PLUS X Y)) 3)) 


“lien contains no free variables and hence no implicit inputs. The variable 

however, appears free in the lambda expression in its body; this innermost 
Lambda expression is not a function. The question of the contribution of free 
vaviables to the functional. richness of S naturally arises at this point: Are 
cenere functions which are expressible in S only through -the use of free 
variables? Our suspicions lead to the eonjecture that every function £ 
sapressible in S may be represented by an expression Ff in which no lambda 
expression appearing as a subexpression contains free occurrences of 
variables. This conjecture does not completely deny the usefulness of free 
variables on the S machine. Indeed, lambda expressions with free variables 
are moderately well behaved when passed downward, i.e., as-arguments to 
Sunctions; under these circumstances, the principal danger is due to possible 
sonflicts with variables bound by the functions to which the lambda 
expressions are passed. They may, however, be considered to be "limited 
"unctions" with the qualification that they be applied within the scope of the 
“pee variables in their original environment. and that they may not be passed 
to functions whose bound variable list includes any of the free variables. 
Such quali fications seriously impair the semantic clarity of the language 
imposing them. _ | | . 


2.4: Evaluation Order 


"he functional incompleteness of S was shown to be related.to the specific way 
:n which S associates values with variables in an interpreted program: i.e., 
*he environment structure of S; The remaining seetions of this chapter 
_resent model interpreters with alternative environmetit struetures, and which 
solve the specific problem demonstrated in S;- however, they demonstrate 
similar inadequacies in the organization of contre]. structurés, i.e. the data 
Structure specifying which computations are: to:be performed and their relative 


1 
Sequence, 


' Tne notion of ppntrod ptructu re fas never, to the author’s knowledge been 
-adequately formalized, nformally it is the bookkeeping mechanism necessary 
Oo resolve algorithms into om bath of operations -~ e.g., the use of a stack 
“o cecord the return points of calls to a recursive subroutine. 
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The first mdel to be presented is T, similar to S except that its environment 
is structurally a tree rather than a stack. It is argued that T and S share a 
deficiency which stems from their evaluation order, in particular, from their 
uniform evaluation of arguments regardless of ‘Whether the resulting values are 
essential to the computation. T is thus functionally incomplete due to 
evaluation order. | rae: 


The N model, discussed in section 2.5, is closely reiated to the normal order 
evaluation of the lambda calculus. It is superjor. to T in that every 
expression having a T value has an equivalent. N yalue, while certain 


expressions have N values but not T values. . , 


2.4.1: The T Model 


The traditional solution of the environment p-oblem of S involves a new 
"internal" representation of a function, caliéd*a clogure. A closure 
includes, in addi tion to the information in a lambda expression, a 
specification of the envi ronment . An waich. its. free, yariables.are to be 
evaluated. As the closure mechanism. may. require. the.retention of environment 
branches corresponding to functional applications froqm.which,.control has Been .. 
returned, the environment becomes a tree rather than.the linear stagk of 5S; 
hence we call our new language T. The diffanenee between T and S is that in. 
T, the lambda expression | 


(LAMBDA(s,...8_) b) 

is no longer self evaluating. | Its value, in.environmant @, is. 
(FUNARG(S,...8,) be) 

which is the representation of a closure in T. We define T as follows: 


T[x;e] = 
if x.is.a number,. then x; . e “oi 
if.x.is a.member of {T,F, eee re then x; 
if x is an. identifier: then lookuplx;e]; . 


yo 5 4 hone, ae Fo oer ae 
2 % gee hs, ie. ge wo 


: We say an expression X is self evaluating if the value of X is X. 
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if x is of the form (T y z) then Tly;e]; 
if x is of the form (F y z) then.Tiz;e]; 
if x is of the form (GREATER y z) then: 
if Tly;e]>Tlz;e] then T; 
else F; 
if x is of the form (PLUS y z) then Tly;eJ+T[{z;e]; 
if x is of the form 
(LAMBDA(S,,..8,) b) then 
(FUNARG(s,...8,) be); 
if x is of the form 
((FUNARG(s,...8, ) be,) y,..-¥,) then 
Tlb3(s,,¥ly1se]) oat (s, ,Tly, sel)+e,]; 
if x is of the form (y Z1 Zo eee 2) where y is not a 
FUNARG closure, then 
TU(Tlyse] z, -+- Ze]; 
else undefined; 


We note that a lambda expression is not applied directly; it is first 
converted to a closure (by its evaluation), and then applied by the evaluation 
of its body in an environment formed by appending the bindings of its bound 
vartable list to the closure environment. Thus the free variables of a lambda 
expression are evaluated in the environsient in witch 'the lambda expression is 
evaluated. The reader may verify that the function represented in the lambda 


calculus by 
(LAMBDA (X) (LAMBDA(Y) (PLUS X Y))) 


which the preceding section showed to be inexpressible in S, is expressible in 
T (indeed, by the same lambda expression). 


2.4.2: Functional Incompleteness of T 


Except for the special cases involving the application of the primitives T and 
F, the T evaluator uniformly evaluates the expressions supplied to an operator 
as arguments before the operator is applied.’ This order of evaluation, which 
has been termed applicative order, has the virtue that each subexpression of 
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an AE is evaluated at most once, whereas in the. normal order evaluation of the 
lambda calculus an argument to a function may. be evaluated :many times. The 
disadvantage of applicative order evaluation is that-arguments may be 
evaluated (once) even though their value is irrelevant to the computation; 
this is not merely a matter of occasional inefficiency, sinee the {rrelevant 
argument may not be defined whereby the entire computation ‘diverges. Consider 
the case of the trinary projection function 


P, lxsyszlex 


which returns its first argument regardless of whether its remaining arguments 
have defined values. The applicative-order counterpart of Pa is represented 


in T by the expression: 


f.,=(LAMBDA(X ¥ 2) Xx) 


This expression does not return a value under "-evaluation unless all three 


arguments have de fined values. 


Uur decision to distinguish between Poy and fy in effect: recognizes the 
undefined element, *, as a member of: the functional domains of our applicative 
languages. Intuitively, * represents the "value" of those computations: which 
do not terminate, and whose expressibility in each danguace L is guaranteed by 
the Turing es of L. 


We now show that P. is not expressible in T: 


31 


Thm 2.4: For every AE f£, the T value of the expression 


(£3°""*) [2.5] 


(where * denotes any expression whose T -value is undefined) is undefined. 


broof: We consider exhaustively the possible T values of the operator f: 
If f is a mmber or a primitive operator, then the value of [2.5] is 
undefined due to an error in functionality, i.e. the application of a 
primitive to arguments for which it is not defined. may assume that f is 
either a combination or a lambda expression, in which cases the value of 
the combination is the value of the application of the T value of f to 


the specified arguments. If the value of fis a ‘number or a primitive, 
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[2.5] is again undefined due to an error in functionality. Hence the 
value of f must be a closure. The computation of the application of a 
closure involves binding the values of each argument onto the 
environment, hence the evaluation of [2.5] entails evaluation of each 
argument. Since not every argument has a defined T value, the value of 


(2.5] is undefined. 


Since clearly the projection Pay has the property of f in Theorem 2.4, T must 


te functionally incomplete if we are to consider P34 a function. 


2.5: The N mdel 


This section introduces an applicative language whose interpretation involves 
normal order evaluation. The superiority of N over T derives from this 
revised evaluation order of N, which permits an expression to be evaluated 
even though subexpressions of it may be undefined. A theorem of Church and 
Rosser establishes that if an AE, A, has a value under any evaluation order, 
then it has that value under normal order evaluation; thus in’ terms of 


evaluation order, N is optimal. 


The simplest implementations of normal order evaluation involve the 
substitution of argument text in the bodies of lambda expressions, rather than 
the binding of argument values in environments. While the expli¢ation (and 
implementation) of such substitution algorithms is relatively straightforward, 
evaluation by simple substitution is often inefficient since 


1) It involves making many copies of program text during execution, and 
2) It often involves multiple evaluations of the same subexpression. 


for reasons of efficiency, substitution evaluators are thus primarily of 


theoretical interest. 


More efficient implementations of normal order evaluation retain the 
environment structure of the T model, and introduce additional mechanism to 
indicate which bound expressions have or have not been evaluated. Since the 


environment implementations of normal order evaluation involve considerable 
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bookkeeping machinery and are hence conceptually much more complex than the 
substitution algorithms, they will not be pursued. 


2.5.1: Axioms for the Lambda Calculus 


The primordial applicative language is the lambda calculus, which has been the 
subject of much investigation since its conception by Alonzo. Church in the 
1930s. The semantis basis of the lambda calcylus is a set. of axioms which 
define an equivalence relation, =, on expressions of the language. Each axiom 
may be interpreted as a conversion rule (or reduction rule) in the sense that 
it provides a means for converting (or reducing) an AE to an equivalent (under 
=) AE having a different form. The presentation. of the axioms in this chapter 
is somewhat informal, serving primarily as motivation for the N interpreter ; 
the interested reader is referred to Curry[12] and Hindley(21] for further | 
detail. Related issues are also covered in greater depth in later chapters of 


this report. 


The axians of the lambda calculus are of 4 types, designated alpha 
(equivalenee wider renaming), beta (function application), delta (primitive 
function definition), and, in some formulations, eta. The delta and eta 
axioms are not used in all formulations. The eta axiom seems to serve no 
important function in the evaluation of expressions and will be presented here 
only in passing. The delta axioms may be avoided by well known coding 
techniques which involve the representation of nonfunctional data, e.g. 


natural numbers, as lambda expressions. | 


The formulation which will be primarily referred to in Subsequent chapters 
comprises the alpha, beta, and delta axioms, and, is. often. termed the 
beta-delta-calculus in the literature. Unless otherwise qualified, generic 
references to "the lambda calculus" in this report. denote the beta-delta 


ealculus. 


The equivalence relation = of interconvertability is generated by a relation 


: Many such codi poet a popular.choice represents. 0 by the 
ar presaten (LAMBD (x) (LA BAY) Y9) and the number. n+1_ by 

MBDA (X) (LAMBDA(Y)((N X)(X Y)))) where N is the-represéntation of the number 
n. For development of such a coding, see Churchf 1]. 
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-> of reducibility; hence X->Y implies X=Y which, in turn, implies Y=X. 
Reducibility is in general antisymmetric, however; thus -> provides an 
ordering of equivalent expressions which has’ important ramifications in the 
lambda calculus. The relation -> is defined to be a monotone relation | 
meaning that it has the following properties: 


Reflexivity: For every X, X=>X; 
Transitivity: If X->Y and Y->Z, then X->Z; 
Monotonicity: If X->Y and B is the result of substituting, in an expression 


A, X for an occurrence of Y, then B->A. 
The relation = is in addition an equivalence relation;. hence Xz¥ implies Y=X. 


Central to the axioms is the substitution rule, S, of fundamental importance 
to the lambda calculus as well as the theories of the following chapters of 
this report. Sis formulated as a three argument function, such that the 
meaning of SLX; Y;Z] is. roughly "the result of substituting ‘the expression xX 
for free occurrences of the variable Y in the expression Zz. The definition of 
S is further complicated, however, by the requirement that the operation 
S[X;Y¥;Z] not introduce confliets between free.variables in: the expression X 
and bindings of X within Z. There is a long history of incorrect algoritms 
for S; the definition given here is due to Curry: 


Defn 2.6: For expressions X and Z, and variable Y, the expression S[X;Y;2] is 
defined as follows: 


1) If ZsY, then X; 

2) If Z is a primitive, number, or identifier other than Y, then Z; 

3) If Z is of the form (Z, Z,) then (S[X;¥5Z a SLX; ¥;Z ge 

4) If 2 is of the form (LAMBDA(AD) where a ‘then Z; 

5) If 2 is of the form (LAMBDA (A)M) where Y is different from A, then 
(LAMBDA(B)S[X;Y¥;S[B;A3M1]). where the variable B is chosen as follows: 
i) If Y does not occur free in M or if A is not free in X, then Bz=A; - 
ii) Else B is any variable which oceurs free neither: in.M nor in X. 


A ee =. - 1 = - , — : ae eo 
! Terminology after Curry[12] . ee Re 
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We now procede to the statement of the axioms: 


Axiom alpha: If E is a lambda expression of the form (LAMBDA(X)M) and the 
variable Y does not occur free in:M, then Re>(LAMBDA(Y)S[Y;X;M]). 


We say that expressions A and B are congruent if A can be converted to B by 
alpha conversion. alone. Note that if. X->Y. by: alpha conversion then Y->X: by 
alpha conversion; hence X=Y. Congruence is thus symmetric and transitive, 
and under mst circumstances congruent expressions may be treated as 
identical. We say that expression X ts in normal form if the only ‘reduction 
which can be performed on X is alpha conversion.' : 


Axiom beta: If E is an expression of,,the form ((LAMBDA(X)M). A) then. 
E->S[A;X; MI. 


Axiom eta: If E is an expression of the form (LAMBDA(X)(M X)) where X does not 
appear free in M and M is a.lambda.expression, then E.>N. 


Axiom delta: If E is an expression of the form (F A ie arenes A_) where F is a 
primitive function symbol and each Ai is in oo form a contains no 
free variables, then Bata y5. FA, J where f is’ ‘the operation denoted by 
F. 

The following two theorems are of fundamental importance in the lambda 

calculus. The first is due, in its initial prini tive form, to Church and 

Rosser and is referred to in the literature as the Church-Rosser Theorem: 


Thm 2.7: Let X and Y be expressions such that XsY. Then there exists an 
expresion, Z, such that: X->Z and Y->Z. _F 


proof may be found in Curry[12] or Hindley[21] and elsewhere. 


The Church-Rosser Theorem shows that the lambda calculus is consistent in the 
sense that the relation = is nontrivial; in particular, X=Y is not true for 
incongruent expressions X and Y in normal form. We can thus prove that 
expressions X and Y are not interconvertible by finding normal forms X° and 


; This definition is recast more formally in the terminology of Chapter 4. 
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Unfortunately, not every expression X is convertable to an expression X° in 


normal form. For example, the important expression 
Y= (LAMBDA (F) ((LAMBDA(H)(F (H H)))(LAMBDA(H)(F (H H))))) 


which is the "paradoxical combinator" of Curry, has no normal form. Further 
discussion in this area follows in Chapters 4 and 5, along “with related 
technical developments. 


A second important theorem, due to Corrado Boehm, has.been proved only for 
systems which prohibit delta conversions: 


Thm 2.8: Let X and Y be incongruent expressions in normal form, and let C and 
D be arbitrary expressions. Then there exists and expression Z such that 
C=(Z X) and Ds(Z Y). 


proof originally appeared in Boehm[20], in Italian; a proof in English 
appears in Curry[27]. 


Boehm’s Theorem guarantees that incongruent normal forms, in the beta-eta 
Caloulus’ are semantically distinct; in particular, the axiomatic assertion 
that any two incongruent normal forms are interconvertable results in an 
inconsistency. The extension of Boehm’s Theorem to systems, which include 
delta conversions requires that the constants added to the pure lambda 
calculus also be semantically distinct. We might, for example, formulate a 
calculus including the numeric constants without. providing any means for 
distinguishing between them: we could provide the primitive PLUS but not 
GREATER. While this formulation is valid in terms of the lambda calculus, 


Boehm’s Theorem is clearly inapplicable since there is no expression 2 which 
distinguishes, say, between the normal forms 2 and 3. 


; i.e., that formulation including axioms alpha, beta, and eta, but excluding 
delta conversions. 
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2.5.2: Normal order: Substitution 


Each of the lambda calculus axioms provides a means by which an applicative 
expression E may be reduced to an equivalent expression E”°. While the axioms 
themselves place certain restrictions on the order in which such reductions 
may be performed, | the evaluator of an applicative expression has a great deal 
of freedom to choose the order in which to evaluate subexpressions. 

Normal order evaluation specifies that at each evaluation stage, the leftmost 


reducible subexpression is to be converted. 


2.5.2.1: The N Evaluator 


We define the N value of an AE x as follows: 


N[x] = 

if x is a number, then x; 

if x is a member of {PLUS,GREATER} then x; 

if x is a lambda expression, then x; 

if x is of the form (PLUS a b) where N[a] and N[b]) are 
both defined and numeric, then Nl[aJ]+N[b]; 

if x is of the form (GREATER a b) where N[a] and N[b] 
are both defined and numeric, then if N[a]>N[b] then 
(LAMBDA(X Y)X) else (LAMBDA(X Y)Y); 

if x is of the form ((LAMBDA(a)b)c) where a is an 
identifier and b and c are AE’s, then N[b’] where b’ 
is the result of substituting ¢ for each free 
occurrence of a in b; : 

if x is of the form (a b) where a and b are AE’s and a 
is not a lambda expression, then N[(N[a] b)]; 


else undefined; 


Note that we have eliminated the primitives T and F, which are entirely 
equivalent in N to the lambda expressions which replace them as values of 


GREATER. 


Not every expression E containing applications of lambda expressions, for 
example, is beta-reducible. Applications ofaxiom alpha, ie the renaming of 
variables, may be required before axiom beta is applicable. 
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2.5.2.2: Axiomatic Consistency of N 


We show in this section that N evaluation is consistent with the semantics of 


the lambda calculus by demonstrating that N preserves the equivalence relation 


Thm 2.9: Let E be any AE such that N[E] is defined. Then E->N({E] where -> is 
the reducibility relation defined by the lambda calculus axioms. 


proof: by induction on the level of recursion in the computation of N[E]. 
basis: if E is a mmber, a primitive, or a lambda expression then N[E]=E, 
induction: we assume that the Theorem holds for recursive calls to N. 
Then the Theorem holds for the remaining syntactic cases of E by the 


monotonicity of ->. 


We note in passing that N[E] is not necessarily a normal form. Lambda 
expressions, in particular, are not reduced by N, since otherwise the 
evaluation of certain meaningful expressions (e.g. the paradoxical combinator 
Y) would not terminate. 


2.6: Functional Domain of N 


In this section it is shown that the entire domain of N constitutes a 
functional domain satisfying the intuitive criteria of [1.1]. We interpret 
the semantic equivalence relation, ~, on the domain of N as follows: 


For X,Y in Dy, x-¥ if and only if {2.10] 
for every Z in Dy and number n, 
(Z X)en <=> (Z Y)en 


where Dy is the domain of N. We now justify this interpretation of ~ on N 
thru 
Thm 2,11: The domain of N is a functional domain, obeying the criteria of 


{1.1], under the above interpretation of ~. 


proof: The equivalence relation ~ defined in [2.10] must be shown to obey 
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the three clauses of [1.1] over the domain Dy of N. We treat the clauses 


individually: 
1) For mumeric constants X and Y, we must show that X7Y <=> X=Y. 
<=: direct, by the equivalence of identical expressions. 


=>: Assume X”Y. Then by beta-reduction, 


((LAMBDA(a)a) X)=X 
and 
((LAMBDA(a)a) Y)=Y 
and thus, by [2.10], X=Y since they are numeric. By [2.7] there exists a 


Z such that X and Y are each reducible to Z; since X and Y are not 


reducible, Y, Y, and Z must be identical. 


3) To show: X7Y <=> for all Z in Dy» 
(Z X)~(Z Y) or neither defined. 


=>: Assume false. Then for some XY there exists a Z, such that 
+ 
(Z, X)1(Z, Y) 


where f is the negative of ~. This implies, by [2.10], that there exists 


a Zo such that 


(2, (Z, X) Jen 
for some numeric constant n but not 
(Z, (Z, X) )=n 


(we are assuming here one of two completely symmetric cases with no loss 
of generality - the other case follows by interchanging the symbols X and 


Y). Defining Z, by the lambda expression 


3 
Z,=(LAMBDA(a)(Z, (2, a))) 


we note that 


(2. X)sn but (Z, ¥)dn 


hence by [2.10] XTY. 
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<=: Assume that for all Z in Dye (Z X)7~(Z Y). Then (Z X)=n (for numeric 
constant n) if and only if (Z Y)=n by the argument of part (1). Hence by 


[2.10] x7Y. 


2) It must be shown that X”“Y if and only if for all Z in Dy? (X Z)"(Y-2). 
From part (2) of this proof, X7Y <=> for all Z: 


( (LAMBDA(a)(A Z)) X)~((LAMBDA(a)(a Z)) Y) 
hence, by beta-reduction, 


(X Z)~(Y 2) 


The significance of Theorem 2.11 is that every element of the domain of N 
corresponds to some element of the abstract semantic domain: every element of 
Dy is intuitively functional. Thus N (and the lambda calculus on which it is 
based) is a language of "pure" functions. We shall find in the next chapter 
that this pleasant property costs us something, however, in terms of 


expressive power. 


2.7: Summary 


The material in this chapter is largely introductory. The three interpreters 
presented are abstracted from conventional implementations, and their scrutiny 
serves to relate common implementation issues to the expressibility of 


functions. The major findings were: 


1) Each language is arithmetically complete, in the sense that every 


canputable function defined on the natural numbers is expressible. 


2) The FUNARG problem leads to the inexpressibility in S of functions whose 
domain contains integers and whose range contains infinitely many 


functions. 


2) Applicative order evaluation renders inexpressible in T every function 
whose domain includes *, the undefined computation. An example of such a 


function is the constant function (LAMBDA(X)3) of one argument. 
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4) The interpreter N, based on the normal order evaluation of expressions by 
substitution, suffers from neither of these deficiencies. We can 


construct a functional domain F such that every expression X in the 


domain of the language N corresponds to an element of F; thus N is a 
"pure" language in the sense that every expression corresponds to a 
function or a number, This is not true, for example, in S, where lambda 
expressions containing free variables can compute different functions in 


varying contexts. 


We are left with N, an interpreter whose behavior is intended to model the 
lambda calculus; the remainder of this report, roughly speaking, deals with a 


particular weakness common to N and the lambda calculus. 


This empty page was substituted for a 
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Chapter 3: 


Motivation for a Multi-valued Semantics 


Central to this chapter is the argument that the N model, and hence the lambda 
calculus, is functionally incomplete because of the inexpressibility in N of a 
class of computable functions on N’s domain. The inadequacies of N leading to 
this weakness are explored, and two new model languages are presented, each 
curing the problem in a different manner, The first model, which has 
provision for encoding representations of functions as integers, is found to 
be unsatisfactory for both practical and semantic reasons. The alternative 
solution proposed in this chapter involves mechanism for the representation of 
semantic elements with multiple values; this mechanism, called EITHER, is the 


principal focus of the remainder of the Thesis. 


3.1: Necessity of non-functions: WHICHFF 


Consider the family of partial functions, {FF} for i ranging over N, which 
satisfy the following conditions: for each natural number i, 


FF, [x] = i, isx {3.1] 


divergent, i#x 


Thus each FF, has a single element in its domain: the number i. For any other 


argument the value of FF [x] is undefined. The {FF,} are clearly partial 
functions in the intuitive sense of Defn [1.1], and are computable in each of 
the model languages considered here. Furthermore, they are semantically 
distinct: for no numbers i4j does FF CFF .,. There is then nothing intuitively 
objectionable about a function which maps each FF to its corresponding i. 
Consider such a function WHICHFF which, for each natural number i, has the 


property that: 
WHICHFF[FF, ] =i [3.2] 


Intuitively WHICHFF is a function from {FF} onto N; furthermore it is 
demonstrably canputable using "dovetailing" or multiprocessing techniques, 
Note in particular that the following definition of WHICHFF satisfies the 
condition of [3.2]: 
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WHICHFF[fJ] = i such that fli]=i, [3.3] 
if such a number i exists; 


else undefined 


We may view the dovetailed evaluation of WHICHFF[f) as the computation of f[0] 
for one second, the computations of f{0] and f[1] each for two seconds, and 
similarly until any one of the computations f[i] terminates normally; the 
value of this f{i] would then be taken as the value of WHICHFF[f]. However, 
WHICHFF is not expressible in N; this is a result of 


Thm 3.4: Let L be an arithmetically complete applicative language and let D 
be the domain of ‘L. Then no function WHICHFF having the prope retes of 
{3.3] is functional over D,- 


L 


proof by reduction to the halting problem. Assume that De contains a 
function WHICHFF having the property given in [3.3]. Then for any 
function f in D, and any number i, LU (WHICHFF f)J~4 if f£°FF,. Row 


- consider the union of the functions FF, and PF > given by: 


FF, fx] =.1, L{x}=1; Bi . 3.5] 
2, L{xJ=2; 
divergent otherwise 


FF 15 is clearly a computable first order function, hence it is 
a ha in L by the arithmetic completeness of L. Now L[ (WHICHFF 
12) ean have as its value at most one of {1,2}; thus either L[{ (WHICHFF 
a j41 or LU (WHICHFF FF,.) 142, Assume, with no loss of generality, the 


former. Then define the second order function g as follows: 


gif] = the function Bp: where 
g-[il = 1, L214; 

2, i=2 and f{0] defined; 

divergent otherwise. For every computable 
first order function f, Ee (or equivalently g[f]) is evidently 
computable. Moreover, if f[0] is undefined then &p is identical to the 
function FFA; otherwise Be is identical to the function FF >; We use the 
ability of WHICHFF to distinguish between FF, and FFi5 to determine 
whether f[0] is defined, by means of the function h given by 
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h(f] = WHICHFF[g[f]] 
We note finally that for any function f 


f[0] convergent => g[f] ~ FF, => h[f]41; 


2 
and 


f[0] divergent => g[f]FF, => n[{f]=1 


1 
Hence h[{f]=1 if and only if f[0] is divergent. The divergence of f[0] is 


decidable, as one of the computations h[f] and f[0] must converge; thus 
the function h provides a solution to the "halting problem" for first 
order functions, and is a well known noncomputable function. Since h is 
clearly computable in terms of WHICHFF, we conclude that WHICHFF is not a 


computable function over any domain including the first order functions. 


Since it was shown in the last chapter that every function expressible in N is 
functional over all of the domain of N, it follows that WHICHFF is not 
expressible in N, This inexpressibility relates intuitively to two aspects of 


the implementation of the N interpreter: 


1) The interpreter does not admit multiprocessing. If, in the evaluation of 
expression A, N embarks on the evaluation of a subexpression a of A whose 


N value is not defined, then the N value of A is not defined. 


2) The only mechanism in N by which a function f can recover information 
about its functional argument g is the application of g. There is no 
means by which f can discover the algorithm (or program) by which g 
computes values, even though the internal representation of g necessarily 
includes this information. Hence if f is to make any use of g, then g 
must be applied to some argument; By the constraint (1) above, the 
nontermination of this application results in the nontermination of the 


application of f, 


The correction of either of these deficiencies is straightforward in an 
implementational sense -- many extant languages boast provisions for 
multiprocessing and/or access to representations of functions. However, 
neither "correction" is easily reconciled with the semantics of an applicative 


language. The second limitation of N seems a natural consequence of our 
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distinetion between the notions of a function f and any of the algorithms for 
computing f from its arguments; a language which provides mechanism for 
distinguishing between algorithms for computing a particular function f would 
certainly have non-functional elements in its domain. The semantic 
ramifications of a cure to the first problem, however, are more subtle and 


will be explored in detail. 


The following sections present two alternative extensions to N, each 
corresponding to a "fix" of one of the above limitations. The function 
WHICHFF is expressible in each. , 


3.2: Coding primitives: The C mdel 


We noted that a limitation of N, justifiable by our intuitive respect for the 
semantics of functions, is that no information can be recovered about an N 

function without the application of that funetion. Im: particular, N provides 
no means for recovery of information about the representation of a futiction as 


an N expression. We have thus avoided the "Tur ing machine tar pit" -- the 
argument that any language as powerful as a’ Universal “Toring Machine has 


exactly the same set of expressible functions. 


The C model presented here has, in addition to the primitives and structure of 
N, primitives for the.translation of the representation of language elements 
to and from a tractable form. Making the fundamental assumption that any 
function defined on a domain F is computable if and only if it is computable 
fran the representations of elements of Ff, we must conclude that a Universal 
Turing Machine (or its equivalent) operating on the representations of 
arguments to the computable function f can compute ‘representations of the 
values of f. This is the substance of our claim of fufiet ional completeness of 
the language C. , 


The interpreter for C is identical to the intemphecer for N ercerh for the 
addition of the primitive operators CODE and DECODE. CODE maps: 


representations of the domain of C into the natural numbers: 


CODE: De -> N 
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and may be viewed as a Goedelization of the character string representing its 
argument. The claim we make for CODE is that if (CODE X) and (CODE Y) have 
the same (numeric) value then X and Y are semantically equivalent; they are 
in fact represented in an identical manner. We cannot, of course, claim that 
in general X~Y implies (CODE X)=(CODE Y), as there are many representations of 
each semantic element and the semantic equivalence of the representations is 
effectively undecidable. The operator DECODE is the inverse of CODE: given 
the Goedel number of the representation of an element, it returns the element. 
We thus claim that each expression X is semantically equivalent to (DECODE 
(CODE X)). 


Our claim for the functional completeness of C is formalized, to the extent 


possible, in 


Thm 3.6: Let F be a functional domain of C, and let 
ge: Fo F 


be a computable function on F. Then g is expressible in C, i.e., there 
is an expression G in the domain of C such that for all x,y inF, glx]=y 


implies that (G X)7Y. 
proof: Since g is computable then so is h defined by: 


h = (LAMBDA(Y) (CODE (g (DECODE Y)))) 


as it is simply the composition of computable functions. Furthermore, 
since h is a function from N to'N, it is expressible in C by the 
arithmetic completeness of C; let H be the representation in C of h,. 


Then the function g is expressible in C by: 


G = (LAMBDA(X)(DECODE (H (CODE X)))) 


It must be recognised that CODE is not functional: it radically disobeys the 
intuitive requirements of Defn 1.1. We note, for example, that CODE might 
return different values for the arguments (LAMBDA(X)X) and (LAMBDA(Y)Y) as 
they have different representations, violating our requirement that 


semantically equivalent arguments produce semantically equivalent results. 
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WHICHFF example of the preceding section. The representation of WHICHFF in C 
involves writing an interpretor, operating on the CODEd representations of C 
expressions, which simulates the required “dovetailing" by computing 1 step of 
(g 1), 2 steps of (g 2), 2 steps of (g 1), ete. Presentation of actual code 
for WHICHFF on C would be, at best, a messy task; it is hoped therefore that 
the reader will accept the expressibility of WHICHFF in C on the basis of 


Theorem 3.6 and this informal discussion. 


3.2.1: The Turing-machine Tar Pit 


The introduction of the specter of coding requires further reflection. We 
have made the enticing observation that, with the introduction of a simple 
mechanism allowing the representations of functions to be accessible as data, 
every canputable function becomes expressible. We have noted corollary 
disadvantages -- (i) the semantic confusion resulting from the nonfunctional 
character of OODE, and (ii) the practical absurdity of having to include the 
code for interpreters in the definitions of certain functions. 


However, the inelusion of coding primitives in an appiioative language may be 
objected to on mre fundamental grounds than the above. The stated semantic 
goal of an applicative language is the representation of functions. Thus such 
a language provides a set of rules and conventions for associating expressions 
with abstract functions; moreover, the power and consistency of the language 
stem largely from the applicability of these rules and conventions to every 
expression in the language. In the lambda calculus, for example, we are 
assured that expressions which are interconvertible via the alpha and beta 
axioms are equivalent. The cost of this assurance is a corresponding 
constraint on the computations which we might perform: the alpha axiom 
positively prohibits us from writing a function which distinguishes 
(LAMBDA(X)X) from (LAMBDA(Y)Y). We accept this constraint because the 
structure which it imposes is useful to us; we recognize that we cannot be 
assured of a relation and simultaneously be allowed to violate it at will. 


Coding primitives may be viewed as a mechanism for violating the structure 
imposed by an applicative language. None of the lambda calculus axioms, for 


example, are valid in the presence of coding, since "functions" can be written 
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which distinguish between interconvertable expressions. The rules and 
conventions for representing functions are, in effect, abandoned. The 
programmer is thus freed from the structural constraints of the language, but 
finds himself in a semantic anarchy -- while he may write any function he 
pleases, he may make no assumptions about the structure or representation of 


its arguments, 


3.2.2: Functionality of DECODE 


We may convincingly defend the contention that CODE is not a function by 
demonstrating that it returns semantically distinct integers, say, for the 
equivalent arguments (LAMBDA(X)X) and (LAMBDA(Y)Y). This demonstration does 
not apply, however, to the inverse of CODE; there is nothing inherently 
nonfunctional in the fact that DECODE returns semantically equivalent 
expressions (LAMBDA(X)X) and (LAMBDA(Y)Y) when given semantically distinct 
integers as arguments. It is the purpose of this section to demonstrate that 
funetions with the property of DECODE (i.e. mapping a subset of the natural 


numbers onto the entire domain of discourse) are expressible in N and the 


lambda calculus. 


3.2.2.1: LAMBDA-free AEs 


It is convenient for certain purposes to use the techniques developed 
primarily by Curry[12] of the calculus of combinators for the reduction of 
applicative expressions to equivalent expressions whose use of lambda 
expressions is highly restricted. For our purposes we shall consider the 


combinators listed below (along with their respective definitions): 


I = (LAMBDA(X)X) 

K = (LAMBDA(X) (LAMBDA(Y)X)) 

W = (LAMBDA(X)(LAMBDA(Y)(X Y))) 

S = (LAMBDA (X) (LAMBDA (Y) (LAMBDA(Z)((X Z)(Y¥ Z)))) 
G, = (LAMBDA(G)(G G)) 

G, 5 (LAMBDA (G) (LAMBDA(Y)(Y G))) 

G. = (LAMBDA(Y) (LAMBDA(X)({Y X) X))) 


Lo) 
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Gy = (LAMBDA(G) (LAMBDA(D)(LAMBDA(X)(G (D X))))) 


We show in this section that every applicative expression using no lambda 


expressions other than the above combinators; we begin with 


Lemma 3.7: Let R be a LAMBDA free AE in the single argument applicative 
language L, and let R contain occurrences of the variable x. Then R is 
equivalent (by alpha and beta axioms) to a LAMBDA free AE of the form (R° 


x) where R° contains no occurrences of the variable x. 
proof is by structural induction on R. 


basis: R is atomic (in particular, R is not a combination). If r is the 
variable x, then r” is (I x)=x (by axiom beta). ifr is not the variable 
x, then r- contains no free occurrences of x and r’ is ((K r) x) = | 
((LAMBDA(X)r) x) = r. 


induction: R is a combination of the form (R, R,)- By inductive 
hypothesis, R=((R,° x) (R, x)) for some AEs R,” and.R° not involving the 
variable x; then R*=(((S R,) R,) x) = ((LAMBDA(Y) (LAMBDA(X) ((R, X)(¥ 
X))))) = (CR, x)(R, x)). 


The principal result of this section is the following adaptation from Curry’s 
Synthetic Theory of Combinators: 


Thm 3.8: Let A be an AE in a single-argument applicative language L whose 
semantic equivalence obeys axioms alpha and beta. Then A is equivalent 
to a LAMBDA-free expression A* containing only the combinators I, K, W, 
Ss, G,, G., &3, G,, and the ’primitives and constants of L. 


proof: We show that, given any such A which is not LAMBDA-free, we can 
construct an equivalent A” containing fewer LAMBDAs. Let a be an 
innermost LAMBDA expression occurring as a subexpression of A. We then 


construct A” by replacing a as follows: 


Case 1: a is of the form (LAMBDA(x)x) for some variable x; we replace a 
by I (equivalent by axiom alpha). 
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Case 2: a is of the form (LAMBDA(x)y) where x and y are different 


variables; we replace a by (K y). 


Case 3: a is of the form (LAMBDA(x)(b x)) where x is a variable and b is 


an AE: replace a by (W b)=(LAMBDA(Y)(b Y)) 


Case 4: a is of the form (LAMBDA(x)(c d)): By Lemma 3.7, the body (c d) 
is equivalent to an AE (r°” x) where the variable x does not appear in 
r°, Then a=(LAMBDA(x)(r° x)) which is reducible according to case 3. 


Since each expression A which is not LAMBDA free is thus equivalent 
to an expression A” containing fewer LAMBDAs, a finite number of such 
reductions will reduce each such A to a LAMBDA free A®, This completes 


the proof, 


It is a relatively simple exercise to show in addition that each of the 
combinators I, W, Gi, Go, G3, Gy is in turn equivalent to an expression in K 
and S,. allowing us to simplify Theorem 3.8 by eliminating all but 2 of the 
combinators, This is unnecessary for our purposes, however, so long as the 
number of combinators required is finite. An important observation to be made 
at this point is that the construction of A® detailed in Theorem 3.8 is 
effective; thus we could program a computer to convert AEs to LAMBDA free 


form. 


3.2.2.2: An Enumeration of Dy 


In this section it is demonstrated that the domain of every applicative 
language with the power of the N model contains functions which enumerate the 
domain of that language, ie, each such language L with domain De contains a 


function 


f: N => Dd 


such that for every finite expression x in De there is a number n which 


satisfies (f n)=x. We procede by Goedelizing the LAMBDA free expressions of 


De. 


|\4 
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Let pair be a number pairing function such that, for each i and j in N, the 
value of pair[i,j] is a unique number Pay and let left and right be functions 
recovering the components of a pair; ie, for every i and j, left{pair[i,j]]=i 
and right{pair(i,j]J=j. There are many well known such pairing functions; 
Since they are all first order computable functions, we may assume that they 


are expressible in each of our model languages. 


Let us now suppose that we label the (finitely many) primitives of the 
language L as Py? Po» See Pat Note that we include the combinators K, I, G., 
ete. in this list so that we can enumerate LAMBDA free expressions only. We 
now specify the coding details: for each LAMBDA free expression x, we define 
the Goedelization g[{x] as follows: 


e{x] 
if x is a number then pair[0;x]; 

if x is a primitive Py then pair[1;3]; 

if x is a combination (a b) then pair(gfa];g[b]]; 


The function g is computable from the representation of x, but we cannot in 
general claim that it is computable from the functional properties of x. The 
function g is, in fact, a satisfactory choice for the CODE function of the C 
model, assuming (as we may) that we are content to deal with LAMBDA free . 
expressions of C. If such a function g could be shown to be computable in, 


for example, the N model, we would have a direct a priori demonstration that 
the languages are expressively equivalent. We must, however, be content with 
the expressiblity of a semantic inverse of g: the function enu defined such 
that, for every LAMBDA-free expression x, enu[g[{x]]=x. This apparent 
asymmetry can be explained by the observation that g is not a function, in the 
sense of Defn [1.1] which prohibits the mapping of semantically equivalent 
expressions into differing numbers. The fact that enu may map different 
numbers into semantically equivalent values is consistent with its 


functionality. We label the expressibility of enu as 


Thm 3.9: Let L be an extension of N with primitives 11, 12, ..., ln 


(ineluding combinators K and S). Then there is a function enu:N->D, such 


that, for every LAMBDA free expression x in D there is a number i such 


that enu[i]~x. 


L’ 
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proof is a straightforward programming job. Such a function for the 
language N would take the form: 


(LAMBDA(N) ((GREATER (LEFT N) 1) 
((ENU (LEFT (RIGHT N))) 
(ENU (RIGHT (RIGHT N))) ) 
((GREATER (LEFT N) 0) 
((GREATER (RIGHT N) n-1) ln 
Lt jecd) 
(RIGHT N) ))))) 


where li is the jth primitive of N, and LEFT and RIGHT are the N. 
expressions corresponding to the left and right. functions above. 


3.2: E model: Multiprocessing primitives 


An extension to the N interpreter which is somewhat more palatable than the 
use of coding primitives is the addition of mechanism for multiprocessing: the 
quasi-simultaneous evaluation of several expressions. We consider here the E 
model, which is the N model of Chapter 2, augmented by the primitive operator 
EITHER whose interpretation is as follows: ~~ 


For every choice of expressions g and b, | [3.10] 
E[(EITHER a b)) = | 
if E[g] is defined but Ef[b] is not, then E[a]; 
if Elb] is defined but Ela] is not, then E{b]; 
if Ela) and E[b] are both defined then one of these values; 
else undefined. 


Note that we do not specify which of the arguments is: returned if both have 
defined values; we may consider that this seleotion iS made by some 
nondeterministic process over which we have no control. EITHER is evidently 
computable by dovetailing techniques, eg by evaluation of Ea] and Efb] each 
for 1 step, then each for 2 steps, and so on-until one evaluation or the other 


returns a value. EITHER is not, however, functional: in the case where a and 
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b each have defined values (and their values differ), then the value of 


(EITHER a b) is dependent on the representation of a and b and on details of 
scheduling of the dovetailed computation. 


The power of the either primitive is demonstrated by the expressibility of 
WHICHFF in E as follows: 


WHICHFF[f] = &, [£50] 
where g,{hin] = either(h(n);e,[hin+1] 


Note that for i>j, g, [FF 31] is undefined and hence for i<j g, {FF ;i]=j. Thus 
for every mmber j, E[ (WHICHFF FF ,) ]=J. 


The presentation of the EITHER primitive in this section is informal, based 
largely on its intuitive relation to the implementation mechanism of 
multiprocessing. The formalization of this mechanism is a principal topic of 
the remaining chapters. The remainder of the present chapter explores the 
impact of EITHER on the semantics of an applicative language. 


3.4: The Intuitive Paradox 


The reader has doubtless noticed that fundamental questions raised in the 
first section of this chapter demand a more precise characterization of the 
hitherto vauge notion of functional completeness, “Specifically, Theorem 3.4 
shows that WHICHFF is not functional over the entdrety of ‘any functional — 
domain which includes all first order functions. Thus the basic intuitive 
requirements of [1.1] are inconsistent with the existence of a functional 
domain F which is arithmetically complete and includes every computable 
function f:F->F. Two alternatives facing us are the following: 


1) We can deny that WHICHFF is a computable function. Indeed, Theorem 3.4 
may be interpreted as.a statement that no computable function defined on 
first order functions has the properties of ‘WHICHFF given in [3.2]. Our 
intuitive claim that WHICHFF is a computable fiétion is based on the 
incomplete specification of its behavior over the efitire functional 
domain: [3.2] merely defines.it over the réstricted domain of {FF,}. 
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2) We can revise the notion of a functional domain F such that, for every 
funct ion fin F there is a domain of specification over which'the — 
behavior of fis defined. The functional criteria of [1.1]/are then 
required to apply only when the arguments of:f:are drawn from its domain 


of specification, Spe 


3) We can postulate new elements of the functional domain F corresponding to 


the values returned by otherwise nonfunctional procedures. 


We reject the first choice on the grounds that it restricts our. consideration 
to those functions expressible in the lambda calculus, giving us no way of 

di stinguishing between N.and the. intuitively superiom £, ‘The? S@cond thoice is 
rejected after brief consideration . (ipa following: seetion) partly ‘because of 
the technical complications it entails, but ianasartly becease it deriies the 
semantic validity of ‘the interesting lags af: dm) bitte ued »ex pr*és sions. ‘The 
third choice seems the mst promising, from the potint of view ‘of rigorous 
analysis, but requires a “ substantia} intuitive, leap whose: useful néss must’ be 
carefully scrutinized, This project is approaebed-ih subsequent? sectidns* 


3.5: Multi-valued Semantic Elements 


yee 
tag 


The domain Dy of language N was shown, in Chapter 2, to have the property that 
every siaaace x of Dy corresponds to_exactly..one:.element. of a: funetional : 
domain; thus each expression x in D, has, intuitively, exactly one semantic 
value or meaning. | In this seas it was shown that this graceful property 


of Dy is inconsistent. with the: expressiblity of the function ‘WHICHPF, a 
demonstrably coaputable and. intuLtively wet! ‘behaved ‘function over a 
particular. subset -of. Dy- Our imp) emeritati on or WATCHER, ‘while functional over . 
this restricted domain S,. behaves: ‘poorly “wien: ‘given ‘arguments from Dy. which 
are not in S; furthermore, this annoying | ‘defect is sharacteristic of every | 
implementation of WHICHFF in a language © ‘siPricientiy powerful as to be : 
arithmetically complete, The. problem is evident. when WHICHFF:is- applied to 
the function FF, 2°. either of the values 2.0or.3.is consistent with the: 


Cy 


: It must be recalled that we:have postulated a “semantic “element. *, 
g Orr espondi te to the Pg see a or nontermi nating. eqmputetiLon }: thence:.a’ 
possible ‘semantic value for x is * 


coat 
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definition of WHICHFF [3.3], and there is no implementation of WHICHFF which 
consistently returns a single value, eg 2, when applied to every X x in Dy 
semantically equivalent: to FF, >. Thus the evaluation of (WHICHFF FF 12) leads 
to exactly the same underdetermined result as*the evaluation of (EITHER 1 2): 


the E values of each expression might be 1 or 2, depending on ‘eircumstances 


which are irrelevent to the semantics of each expression,; 


33 See Doma ins of Specification 


One means of. asoiatee such apperently hondeterministic computations is ‘to 
exclude them from our. semantic model, ie, to deny that (EITHER 1 2) has any 
semantic value. Under this restriction, we must ‘earétully exclude from our 
consideration .any expression having multiple E values, either by avoiding the 
use of EITHER and reverting to the well behaved domain Das or by assuring 
ourselves, at each application of EITHER, that the result is single valued. 

We may note, pursuant to the latter program, ‘that for all expressions a and b, 


EL (EITHER a b)] is single valued if 


1) a is single valued and b is meaningless; or — 

2) b is single valued and a is meaningless; or 

3) a and. b.are both meaningless; or 

4) a and bare each single valued and their values are semantically 


equivalent. 


So long as the arguments to EITHER satisfy. the above eriteria, EITHER is 
intuitively ‘functional. For each function £ whose :definition involves EITHER, 
we may then carefully define a domain of specification Sp “such that for | 
arguments x from Ser, E((f x)] is single valued. We may, for example, show 
that our definition of WHICHFF in terms of EITHER is functional over a domain 
of specification including the functions {FF,}.. 


This means of avoiding the semantic difficulties of EITHER may raise certain | 
aesthetic objections. First, it places on us thé considerable burden of 
having to construct domains of specification for each of a large class of 
functions, and the necessity of showing that each such function is well 
behaved over its particular domain of specification, Second; it rules out 
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consideration of algorithms for well behaved functions which have 
multiply-valued subexpressions. Consider, for an example of the latter 


limitation, the function f defined so that 


find: S521 
5, n=2 


else undefined. 


Now, since f[1]=5 and f[2]=5, it is intuitively reasonable to claim that 
fleither[1;2]]=5; yet we cannot make such a claim unless we are willing to 


assign some semantic value to either[1;2]. 


3.5.2: EITHER and the Lambda Calculus 


There is an essential incongruence between EITHER and the axiomatic basis of 
the Lambda Calculus which precludes the incorporation of the former as a 

pr imi tive with an associated delta rile. Recalling that these axioms define 
an equivalence relation, =, on the domain of the language, incorporation of 


EITHER results in the equivalences: 


(EITHER 1 2)=1 
(EITHER 1 2)=2 


and hence 
122 


from which it follows, by the famous logic of Russel, that "I am the Pope". 
Clearly the relation between (EITHER 1 2) and 1 is not equivalence, but rather 
some irreversible reducibility property. Any evaluator which can yield 1 as 
the value of (EITHER 1 2) cannot be claimed to preserve semantic equivalence; 
it merely reduces that expression to one of its several values and discards, 
in the process, information about the other values. This is the underlying 
reason why N (and the Lambda Calculus) are incapable of expressing WHICHFF, 
and is basic to the proof of Theorem 3.4. 


1 ; 
Such a delta axiom is formally ruled out by the requirement that the 

a reune nts to primitives be in reduced form, thus restricting applications of 

EITHER to cases where both arguments have meaningful E values. 
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3.6: The Power Set Domain 


The natural extension of a functional domain F of single-valued elements to a 


domain F* of multiply-valued elements involves the interpretation of F* as the 
power set, or set of subsets, of F. Thus the elements 2 and 3 of F correspond 
to the unit subsets {2} and {3}, respectively, in F*, while the semantic 
element of F# corresponding to the value of (EITHER 2 3) is the subset {2,3} 
of F containing bath 2 and 3. The meaningless element ® corresponds to the 
empty subset @ of F, having no value. Other useful relationships which we 
would like to see in F® include the following; 


1)} If a“b in F then {g,b}~a~b in F*, 


2) (EITHER (f. a)(f b))"(£ (EITHER a b)), or equivalently, the elements 
{f{a],f[b]} and f{{a,b}] in F*® are the same. 


3)The natural. interpretation of either on functions leads to the semantic 
equivalence (EITHER f g)~(LAMBDA(X) (EITHER (f X)(g X))). This allows us 
to propose, in symmetry with (2), that: . cS 


4) ((BITHER fg) a) ~ (EITHER (fa) (g a)). 


5) (EITHER a *)~a, where * is the element. corresponding to the undefined 


canputation. 


6) If a corresponds to {ayre+raj} in F® and b corresponds to {b,,--.,d,}, 
then (EITHER a b) corresponds to fayreeeray, Dyreeerd } in F®, In 
general, EITHER of multivalued elements corresponds to the union of the 


respective elements of F*. 


3.7: Interpretation of F# 


The semantic model being developed in this chapter demands a certain amount of 
intuitive realignment on the part of the reader. The attractive feature of Fa 
as a semantic domain is that it allows the preservation of a notion of 
semantic equivalence, without cost in terms of expressibility of certain 
functions. Its major disadvantage, at least from an intuitive standpoint, is 
that it requires that we postulate certain abstract semantic elements which 
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are intangible in practice -- if the expression x has multiple values, say 2 
and 3, then we have no way of discerning from the value "3" typed by our E 
interpreter that "2" is also a value of x. We could, of course, build an 
interpreter which would enumerate the values of x by dovetailing computations 
at each EITHER juncture. However, as x might have infinitely many values, 
this process may never terminate; worse yet, even for an x with finitely many 


values we cannot tell, in general, when all of the values have been typed. 


There are, however, situations where this ambiguity is unimportant. We may 
know, for example, that x is single valued, in spite of the dual values of a 
subexpression y of x. Alternatively, we may recognise that xX has many values, 


but be willing to settle for any one of them. 


3.8: Computable elements of F# 


If we have a procedure for identifying the computable elements of a single 
valued domain F, we can characterize the computable eleiients of the power set. 
domain F* as those elements of F*® which are effectively enumerable sets of 
computable elements of F. Given an expression xX we can enumerate the | 
components of the F* element representing X; ‘one means of doing so is provided 
in Chapter 6. Furthermore, given an expression G for. a function which 
enumerates a set S of elements of F, we can construct an expression whose 


representative F*® element is S; take for example the expression 
((Y (LAMBDA(H) (LAMBDA(X) (EITHER (G X)(H (PLUS 1 X)))))) 0) 


where Y is the fixed point operator (LAMBDA(F)((LAMBDA(G)(F (G 
G)))(LAMBDA(G)(F (G G))))). This expression reduces. to an expression of the 


form 


(EITHER (G 0) 
(EITHER (G 1) 
(EITHER (G 2) 
(EITHER (G 3) --- )))) 


and its corresponding element of F* is exactly the range of G. 


We may use as our function G in the above expression an enumerator ENU of the 
entire domain F, constructed by the techniques of section 3.2.1.2; this 
expression, TOP, corresponds to the semantic element of F* which is the set F 
itself, 


3.9: Summary 


This chapter raises the question of the expressibility of a particular 
function, WHICHFF. This function is inexpressible in the lambda calculus, and 
intuitively it requires a mechanism for multiprocessing for its implementation 
in spite of its applicative -- hence time independent ~- nature. Two . 
alternative extensions of the N interpreter are preposed, .each of which 
renders WHICHFF a daa | 


1) Primitives can be added to N which allow coding and decoding of arbitrary 
expressions into and from numbers. This mechanism allows programs to 
access the representation of functions, and itis argued that such a . 
CODE/DECODE facility extends any arithmetically complete | language to 
finct ional completeness. Yet the use of this mechanism is awkward: the — 
specific implementation of WHICHFF, for example, requires coding an 
interpreter which simulates the necessary multiprocessing. Moreover the 
semantic ramifications of CODE are drastic, involving abandonment of much 
of the applicative structure of any language in which it “is embedded. 


2) A primitive, EITHER, can be added to N to implement multiprocessing. 
EITHER renders WHICHFF easily expressible, and it may be justified | 
semantically in an applicative language. 


In connection with (1), it is noted that although the new primitive CODE is 
radically nonfunctional, the inverse operation of DECODE (which maps codings 
into the funct ions which they represent) is acceptable as an element of our 
functional domain. A combinatory proof shows that such decoding functions 
are, in fact, expressible in the unmodified N language; hence we can write in 
the lambda calculi functions which enumerate the entire semantic domain of 


these calculi. 
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The introduction of EITHER or equivalent mechanism requires that we modify the 
structure of the semantic domain and its relation to expressions of a 


language. In particular, it seems most natural to associate with each 


expression a set of abstract values, rather than a unique single value. We 
thus move from the domain F of single values to the domain F*® whose elements 


are emmerable subsets of the elements of F; we term F* the power set domain. 


The presentation of EITHER in this chapter is informal and relies heavily on 
implementational notions such as multiprocessing. The following chapters 
formalize the mechanism in terms of systems of conversion rules, based on the 
lambda calculus; this process both justifies and refines the rough 
implementation model sketched here. 


This empty page was substituted for a 
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Chapter 4: 


Theories of EITHER~conversion 


While the implementation and semantic considerations of the previous chapter 
provide a strong intuitive basis for the interpretation of EITHER, the further 
development of this new mechanism requires something more concrete. 
Specifically, the incorporation of EITHER into a language E involves syntactic 
manipulations of expressions in E, and hence necessitates a formalism which 
distinguishes those syntactic manipulations which are semantically valid from 
those which are not. The relationships developed in the last chapter are 
analogous to the convention that "(PLUS 2 3)" represents the sum of 2 and 3, 
without a corresponding mechanism for associating this expression with the 


expression "5", 


This chapter begins the project of developing formalisms, i.e. conversion 
axioms, for the syntactic manipulation of exp.-essions involving EITHER. 
Several theories (i.e., systems of axioms) are presented in this and 
subsequent chapters; each is based on the beta-delta' calculus, with 
additional axioms for manipulation of the new EITHER construct. The 
distinction between these theories stems from an issue of evaluation order, 
discussed in a following section, and reflects alternative interpretations of 


certain expressions involving EITHER. 


A principal difference between the axiom systems presented here and those of 
the lambda calculus is the introduction of a new asymmetry, in the form of an 
ordering relation >, between expressions of E. We have seen in previous 
sections that it is futile to require that E interpretation preserve an 
equivalence relation; such a requirement was shown to lead to an 
ineonsistency in any language capable of expressing WHICHFF, since (WHICHFF 
FF,4)~1 and (WHICHFF FF 4) ~2 together imply that 17~2,.. The asymmetry of >, 
however, allows the relations (WHICHFF FFL 5)>1 and (WHICHFF FF ,5)>2 to hold 
without compromising the semantic relation between 1 and 2. We view the 
relation >» as designating EITHER-reducibility, and may interpret xay 


informally to mean that the values of y are among the possible values of x. 


No attempt is made to incorporate eta conversion into the systems presented 
here, although we expect that no new difficulties would arise in doing so. 
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We shall use xey to mean that both x>y and yx. 


It is important to distinguish between the relation > and the "reducible to" 
relation, ->, of the lambda calculus. If the expression X is reducible to the 


expression Y by means of conventional lambda calculus axioms, then it will 
follow that X>Y¥ and YeX; the reverse, however, is not true... The.semantic 
interpretation of X>Y is that every value of Y is also a value of X; i.e., the 
element of F*® corresponding to Y is a subset of the element corresponding to 
Xx. 


4#.14: Preliminary Definitions. 


The terminology of this section is adapted from standard usage in the lambda 
calculus, and appears e.g in Curry[12]. 


The relation >» defined in each of the axiom systems presented here is a 
monotone relation, i.e. it has the following properties: 


Reflexivity: For every X, XX. 

Transitivity: If X»¥ and YSZ, then X>Z. 

Monotonicity: If XY and B is the result of substituting X for an occurrence 
of Y in expression A, then BDA. X for an occurrence of Y, then BoA. 


The above properties are assumed to be axioms of each system. 


Certain of the axioms to be presented lead to a distinction between the 
operations of contraction am -abstraction; for example, the derivation of 
S[A3x;M]! from ((LAMBDA(x)M)A), justified by the beta axiom of the lambda 
calculus, may be termed a beta-contraction. The inverse operation of 
converting S[A;x;M] to ((LAMBDA(x)M)A) may be termed a beta~abstraction. An 
expression which is a candidate for contraction is called a redex; thus 

( (LAMBDA(x)M)A) is a beta-redex in the lambda calculus. The result of 
performing a contraction on a redex X is termed the contractum of X. 


An expression in a particular calculus is in normal form if it contains no 


' Recall that S is the substitution operation of the lambda calculus, Defn 
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redex applicable to that calculus. We say further that the expression X is in 
beta-normal form if X contains no beta-redex, and similarly for the delta, *, 
and E redexes to be defined presently. The statement that X is in normal 
form, without further qualification, may be taken to mean that X contains no 


beta-, delta~, *-,, or E-redexes. 


We shall often use the notation X{Y} to designate an expression X containing a 
particular instance of a subexpression Y; having identified an expression 
with the notation X{Y}, we shall then use an expression of the form X{Z} to 
denote the result of replacing Y in X{Y} by the expression Z. In this 
notation, the monotonicity of > is the implication of X{Y}>X{Z} by YZ. 

A relationship of the form A>B is in general derived through a series of steps 
A PAs) AnPA3, where each APA, involves the substitution of an expression Y’ 
in A, for an occurrence of an expression Y>Y°. The monotonicity of > 
justifies each such substitution, and the transitivity assures that the 
validity of the entire series follows from the validity of the individual 


steps. We shall use the terminology 


Defn 4.1: A reduction step in A from X to Y, for expressions X and Y and a 
particular axiom system A, is a proof that XY by a single application of 


an axiom of A. 


Defn 4.2: A reduction sequence from Xo to x, in system A is a series 


X,,>X P22 PK, such that each X, Xx is a reduction step in A. 
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4.2: The Either-R Theories 


The first axiom, common to each of the systems presented, is taken directly 


from the lambda calculus: 


Axiom alpha: (Renaming) Let E be an expression of the form (LAMBDA(X)A) where 
X is any variable and A is an expression, and let Y be any variable not 


occurring free in A. Then Ea(LAMBDA(Y)S[Y;X;A]). 
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We say that expressions A and B are congruent if A can be converted to B by 
alpha conversion alone. Congruence is thus reflexive, symmetric and 
transitive, and to simplify subsequent proofs we shall often allow ourselves 


to treat congruent expressions as identical. 


The next axiom is a restricted form of the beta axiom of the lambda calculus, 
allowing beta conversion only ona beta-redex whose argument is in normal 


‘ 


form: 


Axiom beta-R: (lambda conversion) Let E be an expression of the form 
( (LAMBDA(a)b)c) where ¢ is in normal form. Then EeE’, where E” is the 
eontractum Slc;a;b] of E. 


The following axiom provides a paradigm for delta-conversion, the application 
of primitive functions to arguments in normal form. A particular calculus 
will have a family of delta rules, specifying the behavior of each primitive 
-- e.g. the delta rule for the primitive PLUS asserting the equivalence of 
(PLUS n m) to nem for all integers n and m. Of interest here is the general 


form of such rules: 


Axiom delta: Let E be an expression of the form (A B) where A is a primitive 
fimction symbol and B is a normal form expression containing no free 
variables. Then EeE”, where E’ is the contractum of E derived from B by 
the (here unspecified) rules associated with A. | 


We may term such an expression E a delta-redex, and the conversion of E to E” 
is a delta-contraction. Since the relation between E and E° is equivalence, 


the axiom provides also for the delta-abstraction of E” to E. 


We note that axioms alpha, beta-R, and delta define a lambda calculus under 
the equivalence relation »; no use has been made of the asymmetric relation 
>. | 


We shall term an expression of the form (EITHER a, a5). where a, and a, are 
arbitrary expressions, an E-redex. We treat the E-redex as a new syntactic 
construct, rather than attempting to classify EITHER as an added primitive 
funetion whose operation is specified by delta rules. In particular, we 
regard the restriction that arguments of primitive functions be in normal form 
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as unacceptable to the process of EITHER-conversion. 


Axiom epsilon: (EITHER-contraction): If E is an expression of the form (EITHER 


a, a.) where a, and a, are expressions, then E>a, and E>a,. 
Axiom mu: For every expression E, Ea(EITHER E E). 


Axiom rho: (EITHER-distribution) If E is an expression of the form (f (EITHER 
a b)), where f, a, and b are arbitary expressions, then EeE” where E° is 


the expression (EITHER (f a)(f b)). 


The conversion of the redex (EITHER a a) to one of the expressions a, ora 


1 2 
will be termed an E-contraction. The conversion of an expression E to (EITHER 


E E) will be called an E-abstraction, 


4.2.1: Properties of Either Theories 


The elementary relationships established in this section hold for subequent 
theories as well as for Either-R. In addition to their usefulness in proofs, 
they provide a preliminary reassurance that the Either-R axioms are consistent 


with the intuitive semantics of EITHER. 


Thm 4,3: XY if and only if, for all Z, 
YZ => XPZ 


proof: only if: by the transitivity of >, 
if: Let Z be Y; then YY by the reflexivity of », hence XY by above 
hy pothesis. 


The above theorem is consistent with the intuitive notion that X>Y means 


values derivable from Y are also derivable from X. 


Axiom mu justifies the trivial abstraction of an expression E to the 
expression (EITHER E E); The following theorem shows that nontrivial EITHER 


expressions may be abstracted: 
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Thm 4,4; Let X, A, and B be expressions such that X>A and X>B. Then 
X>(EITHER A B). 


proof: By Axiom mu, X>(EITHER X X). 
But since X>A and X>B, (EITHER X X)>(EITHER A B) by the monotonicity of 
>. Hence X>(EITHER A B). 


We may apply this theorem, for example, to the expression A given by 
Az=((LAMBDA(X) (PLUS X 3))(PLUS 1 2)) 
By performing single beta and delta contractions, repectively, on A we deduce 
the relations 
A>(PLUS (PLUS 1 2) 3) 
A>( (LAMBDA(X) (PLUS X 3)) 3) 
Apphi cation of Thm 4.4 yields the result 
A>( EITHER (PLUS (PLUS 1 2) 3)((LAMBDA(X(PLUS X 3)) 3)) 
This demonstrates that the Either-R theory allows EITHER-free expressions 


(such as A above) to be converted to expressions containing EITHER. 


Thm 4.5: XeY if and only if for all Z, XZ<=>Y3Z. 


proof: is by two applications of 4.3. 


Thm 4.6: For all f, g, and a, 
((EITHER f g) a)>(EITHER (f a)(g a)) 


proof: By Axiom epsilon, ((EITHER f g) a)a(f a) and ( (EITHER f g) a)a(g a); 
hence, by Thm 4.4, ((EITHER f g) a)*(EITHER (f a)(g a)). 


The intuitive arguments of the last chapter suggest that the above result 
could be strengthened to full equivalence (i.e., #), and this more powerful 
result may in fact be a theorem in our Either theories; however we have not 


pursued this equivalence since it is irrelevent to the subsequent proofs. 
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4.2.2: EITHER and Evaluation Order 


Chapter 2 notes the distinction between normal and applicative order 
evaluation, characteristic respectively of the N and T interpreters, 
Applicative order evaluation, in which arguments to a function are evaluated 
prior to the application of the function, is shown in that chapter to lead to 
the inexpressiblity of certain functions which ignore their arguments. For 
example, the applicative order evaluation of the expression 

( (LAMBDA(X)3) A) 
does not terminate if the value of A is undefined, whereas the normal order 


evaluation of that expression yields the value 3, 


The restricted conversion of the beta-R axiom is similar to applicative order 
evaluation -- in each case, the argument to a function must be avaluated 
(reduced to normal form) before the application of the function (beta 
conversion). The only distinction between beta-R conversion and the 
applicative order of the T interpreter is the degree of evaluation required; 
while Either-R requires that arguments be reduced to normal form, T requires 
only that they be reduced to lambda expressions or atoms. We may thus, view 
the restriction on beta conversion as a more serious constraint than the 


applicative order evaluation of T. 


The mtivation for this restriction in the Either-R system is our intuitively 


based demand that the axiom of EITHER-distribution, rho, hold. This axiom is 


in fact inconsistent with the unrestricted beta conversion of the lambda 


calculus; consider, for example, the expressions I, Z, and F defined by 


I = (LAMBDA(X)X) 
Z = (LAMBDA (Y) (LAMBDA(X)X) ) 
F = (LAMBDA(H)(H H)) 


Using the axioms of Either-R (notably EITHER distribution) in conjunction with 


unrestricted beta conversion, we may deduce that I=Z as follows: By Axiom m, 
I = (EITHER I I) 
and by (restricted) beta abstraction on each of the terms of the E-redex, 


T = (EITHER (F I)(F Z)) 


270s 4.2.2 
since both (F I)sI and (F Z)=I. Then the axiom of EITHER distribution yields 


I = (F (EITHER I 2)) 


from which, using unrestricted beta conversion (as the argument is an E-redex 


and hence not in normal form) we deduce that 
I = (((EITHER I Z) (EITHER I Z)) 
whence by EITHER contraction 
I>(1Z) 22 
Thus we have derived IZ; to show ZI (and hence IeZ) we make the deductions 


I.>-Z 
(I Z) >» (Z Z) 
Zatl 


using the monotonicity of >» and beta-R abstraction. 


It follows that, using unrestricted beta conversion in conjunction with the 
Either-R axioms, we can prove eyery pair of expressions equivalent ~-- i.e., 
the system is inconsistent. We avoid this pitfall. in Bither-R by means of the 
restriction on beta conversion. The beta-R restriction is not, however, the 
only solution to this problem, and in Chapter 7 an alternative axiom system -- 
designated the Either-K theory -- is presented. - 


It should be noted at this point that the restriction-on beta conversion is 
expensive in terms of expressive power. It prohibits, for example, the 


reduction of the expression 
( (LAMBDA(X)3) ((LAMBDA(Y¥)(¥ Y¥)){LAMBDA(Y)(Y Y))) 


to the value 3, since the argument in that expression has no normal form. A 
more serious drawback is that it interferes with the expressibility of 
recursive funct ions since recursion requires, in the lambda calculus, the 
application of functions to arguments having no normal forms. Chapter 5 is 
devoted to the mechanism of *-conversion, which mitigate these. limitations 
imposed by the restricted beta conversion. 
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4.2.3: Consistency of Either-R 


An extension of the axiomatic basis of the Lambda calculus may lead to 
inconsistencies, e.g. the equivalence of 1 and 2, Such equivalences do not 
hold in the conventional lambda calculus; in particular, the first Theorem of 
Church and Rosser establishes the consistency of the Lambda Calculus axioms by 
showing that the proposition X=Y is not provable for any pair of expressions X 
and Y having incongruent normal forms. We are thereby assured that the 
equivalence relation = established by the lambda calculus does not place every 
expression in a single equivalence class, and thus that the cardinality of the 
domain of the Lambda Calculus is greater than 1. The existence of infinite 
sets of mutually incongruent normal forns! shows that the domain of the lambda 
calculus is infinite. Moreover, an important theorem of Boehm[20] shows that 
any axiomatic assertion of the form X=Y, where X and Y are incongruent normal 


forms, leads to an inconsistency . 


The theorems of Church-Rosser and Boehm are, not surprisingly, inapplicable to 
the axiomatic extension presented here. Furthermore, they probably cannot be 
augmented in minor ways to argue the consistency of the present system, as the 
uniqueness of normal forms, on which they depend, has been compromised by our 


extension. 


Accordingly, is the purpose of this section to establish that the domain of 
the lambda calculus is a subset of the domain of the Either-R system, and that 
the new equivalence relation # is consistent with the relation = of the lambda 
calculus. In particular we wish to show that, for any two either-free 
expressions X and Y, X=Y if XeY. Proof of this assertion establishes that 


1) The domain of the Either-R system includes the domain of the lambda 
calculus, hence the new system is nontrivial (having infinite 
cardinality); and 


2) The semantic equivalence defined by the Either-R calculus, applied to 
EITHER-free expressions, is a subset of the equivalence of the lambda 


calculus, 


for example, the set I=(lambda(x)x), I°=s(lambda(x)I), I° “=(lambda(x)I"), 
ete. 
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It has been noted that in the Either-R system there are expressions X and Y 
such that X=Y but for which XeY is not provable -- a consequence of the 
restriction on beta conversion which is explored further in the analysis of 


the R-" system in the following chapter. 


We procede to the consistency proof, beginning with with the following 
definition: 


Defn 4.7: The ELTHER-free expression X° is an e-residue of the expression X 
if and only if X° may be derived from X by replacing every e-redex 
(EITHER x, x,) in X by one of the operands x, Or X,. 


Thus the expression X° is an e-residue of X if X° is EITHER-free and X>X° may 
be demonstrated solely by means of EITHER-contraction (axiom epsilon). 


Defn 4.8: The expression X is ynitary if and only if there exists some 
EITHER-free expression Y such that, for every e-residue X° of X, X°=Y (in 
the lambda calculus). 


Thus 

(EITHER (LAMBDA(X)X) (LAMBDA(Y)Y) ) 
is itary, since its e-residues (LAMBDA(X)X) and (LAMBDA(Y)Y) are congruent. 
We note that EITHER-free expressions are unitary, although unitary expressions 
are not necessarily EITHER-free, as the above example demonstrates. 
Furthermore, a unitary expression X may contain subexpressions which are not 


unitary; witness the expression 


( (LAMBDA (X) (DIFFERENCE X X))(EITHER 2 3)) [4.9] 


whose e-residues are 


( (LAMBDA(X) (DIFFERENCE X X)) 2) 


and 
( (LAMBDA(X) (DIFFERENCE X X)) 3) 


each of which is convertible to 0 by the rules of the Either-R system. Hence 
expression [4.9] is umitary; it contains, however, the subexpression 
(EITHER 2 3) 
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which has e-residues 2 and 3, which are not equivalent under =. Hence the 


subexpression is not unitary. 


The proof of the consistency of Either-R is based on the observation that, 
while EITHER may be introduced into EITHER-free expressions by 
EITHER-abstraction, the result is necessarily unitary. Moreover, the axioms 
of Either-R preserve the unitary nature of expressions; we will thus argue 
that the result of an Either-R reduction sequence on an EITHER-free expression 
must be unitary. We now introduce a relation which orders expressions by the 


interconvertability, in the lambda calculus, of their e-residues: 


Defn 4.10: For any expressions X and Y we say that X encloses Y if, for every 
e-residue Y° of Y, there is an e-residue X° of X such that X°=Y° in the 


lambda calculus, 


Observe that enclosure is reflexive and transitive; the following lemma 


establishes that it is monotonic: 


Lemma 4,11: Let Y be a subexpression of X{Y} and let Y enclose Z. Then X{Y} 


encloses X{Z}. 


proof: Each e-residue of X{Z} is of the form X°{Z°} where 2° is an e-residue 
of Z; and for each e-residue Y° of Y there is a corresponding e-residue 
X°{¥°} of X{Y}. Hence for each e-residue X°{Z°} of X{Z} there is an 
e-residue X°{¥°} of X{Y} such that Y°=Z°; it follows that X°{Y¥"}=X°{2°} 
hence X{Y} encloses X{Z}. 


Corollary 4.12: If X{Y} is unitary and Y encloses Z, then X{Z} is unitary and 


every e-residue of X{Z} is convertible to an e-residue of X{Y}. 


Lemma 4.13: Let X>Y be a single reduction step in Either-R. Then X encloses 


Y. 
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proof: Let U be the subexpression of X which is replaced by an expression W 
in the reduction step X»Y. By Lemma 4.11, we need only to show that U 
encloses W to establish that X encloses Y. We exhaustively examine the 


possible reduction steps from U to W: 


Case 1: Alpha conversion on U. Then U and W are congruent, and for each 


e-residue W° of W there is a congruent e-residue U° of U. 


Case 2: beta-R conversion on U. Let P be a beta-redex of the form 
( (LAMBDA (X)M{X})A) where A is in normal form, and let Q be the contractum 
S[A;X;M{X}] of P. Then every e-residue P’ of P is of the form 
( (LAMBDA (X)M° {X})A) where M°{X} is an e-residue of M{X}, and there is one 
such e-residue P” for every e-residue M° of M. . Each e-residue W’ of Wis 
of the form M°{A} and there is one such e-residue W° for each e-residue M° 
of M. For each M° the corresponding e~residues of P and Q are 
( (LAMBDA (X)M°{X})A) and M’{A} respectively, which are interconvertible in 
the lambda calculus by a single beta conversion; hence P encloses Q and Q 
encloses P. W is either a beta-R contraction or a beta-R abstraction of U, 


hence U encloses W. 


Case 3: delta-conversion on U. If either U or Wis a delta redex, then both U 
and W are EITHER-free and thus U encloses W. 


Case 4: EITHER contraction. If U is an expression of the form (EITHER A Ay), 
clearly U encloses both A, and Ay; each e-residue of W is an e-residue of 


A, or of A,. 


Case 5: EILTHER-abstraction. Then W is of the form (EITHER U U), and each 


e-residue of Wis an e-residue U" of U. 


Case 6: EITHER-distribution. Let P be an expression of the form 
(EITHER (F A)(F B)) 
and let Q be 
(F (EITHER A B)) 
The e-residues of P consist of all the expressions of the forms (F° A”) and 
(F° B’) where F’, A’, and B” are respectively e-residues of F, A, and B. 
We note that the e-residues of Q consist of exactly the same set of 


expressions, hence P encloses Q and Q encloses P. Thus for a conversion 
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UaW of the forms Pag or QaP, U encloses W. 


This completes the proof of Lemma 4.13, 


We present the obvious generalization of this result as 


Corollary 4.14: Let X and Y be expressions such that X>Y in the Either-R 


system. Then X encloses Y, 


proof follows directly from Lemma 4.13 and the transitivity of the enclosure 


relation. 


This corollary shows that the ordering » of the Either-R system implies 
enclosure; thus the number of distinct (under = of the lambda calculus) 
e-residues of an expression X can only be decreased by a reduction step in 
Either-R. While each reduction step may intruduce new E-redexes (by 
EITHER-abstraction), the terms of each redex so introduced are necessarily 
interconvertable. The consistency of the Either-R theories is a special case 


of this corollary: 


Thm 4,15: Let X and Y be EITHER-free expressions such that X>Y in the 
Either-R theories. Then X=¥ in the lambda calculus. 


proof: By Corollary 4.14, X encloses Y; since X and Y are each EITHER-free, 
X and Y are respectively e-residues of X and Y. Hence X=Y in the lambda 


ealeulus,. 


The above theorem establishes that the Either-R theories are consistent in the 
sense that they introduce no new equivalences between expressions which are 
distinct in the lambda calculus; and are hence of infinite eardinality. It is 
noteworthy at this point that the above proof, specifically Lemma 4.13, 
depends on our restriction on beta conversion. when unrestricted beta 
conversion is allowed (as in the Either-K theories presented in Chapter 7) it 
is not true in general that every beta-redex X encloses its contractum X", as 


demonstrated by the beta redex 
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A=((LAMBDA(X) (PLUS X X))(EITHER 2 3)) 


whose e-residues are each convertible to 2 and 3, respectively, while the 


contractum of A 
(PLUS (EITHER 2 3)(EITHER 2 3)) 


has an e-residue (PLUS 2 3) which is convertible neither to 2 nor to 3. 


4.3: Summary 


This chapter defines the ground rules for the axiomatization of Either 
theories and presents the Either-R theory. While the usefulness of this 
system is limited due to the restriction placed on beta conversion, it. 
develops much of the mechanism to be used in subsequent chapters, 


The pr inci pal distinction to be made between the Either theqries lies in the 
circumstances in which beta-conversion is allowed. The Either-R Theories, 
‘which prohibit beta-conversion unless the argument to be substituted is in 
normal form, allow the distribution of functions over the terms of an 
EITHERexpression -.a relationship which we find intuitively gratifying. 
Unfortimately this restricted beta-conversion results in a very weak theory, a 


problem to which the next chapter is devoted. 


The Either-R theory presented in this chapter is shown to be consistent in the 
sense that X>Y, where > is the ordering defined hy the new axioms, is not a 
tautology. The proof is based on the consistency of the lambda calculus; 
specifically, it is shown that, for expressions X and Y which are EITHER-free 
(and thus admissible syntactically in the lambda calculus) X>Y implies the 
interconvertability of X and Y. This general technique will be followed in 
subsequent consistency proofs as well, . 
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Chapter 5: 


#_Conversion 


It was noted in the previous chapter that the restricted lambda conversion of 
the beta-R axiom, i.e. the requirement that the argument of a beta-redex be in 
normal form before the contraction of that redex, severely limits the 
expressive power of languages based on the Either-R theory. In particular, 
the inexpressibility of recursive functions constitutes an intolerable 


restriction since it renders such languages functionally incomplete. 


The mechanism of *-conversion, to be introduced in the present chapter, 
ameliorates this limitation by extending the ordering relation > in a way 
which is consistent with its function in the Either-R theory. Although 
*-conversion and EITHER reduction are in an important sense complementary 
operations, their respective mechanics may be dealt with separately; thus for 
the purposes of this chapter we temporarily disregard the axioms of EITHER 


conversion. In Chapter 6 we combine the two mechanisms. 


The semantic interpretation of a suggested by the Either-R theory is one of 
inclusion 9f values; it was noted that X>Y signifies, in general, that each 
value of Y is also a value of X. The corresponding relation in the semantic 
domain F* is set theoretic inclusion. Thus if x and y are the semantic 
elements of F* corresponding to X and Y, respectively, then X>Y¥ implies that y 


is a subset of x. Consistent with the semantic notions of Chapter 3, the 


expression (EITHER X Y) corresponds in F* to the union of the elements x and 
y. It was further suggested that the undefined computation corresponds, in 


F*, to the empty set -- i.e., it has no values whatsoever. 


This chapter develops the syntactic analog of the empty set in F*, 
Specifically, the new syntactic element * is-introduced as the canonical 
normal form representation of the undefined computation. The interpretation 
of > as set theoretic inclusion in F*® suggests that, for every expression X, 
X>* (since every set has the empty subset). It would seem, then, that the 
consummation of the semantics of EITHER reduction requires that its syntactic 


mechanism reflect this aspect of the structure of F*, 
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5.1: The R-* Theories 


We now focus our attention on *-conversion and its relation to the restricted 
beta conversion. To this end we consider the R-*® system whose axioms include 


alpha, beta-R, and delta discussed previously, in addition to the following: 
Axiom sigma: (*®-contraction): For every expression E, E>*. 


Thus * is an expression in the R-* system which is lower, in the sense of >, 
than every other expression. While every expression is reducible to *, * is 
itself only reducible to * (as * is not a beta- or delta-redex, and contains 


no variables}. 


Defn 5.1: An expression of the form (* A}, where A is an arbitrary 
expression, is called a *-redex. . 


Consistent with our previously defined not ion of normal forms, we shall 
henceforth require an expression X to contain. no *-redexes if it is in normal 
form. Noting thet the only conversion which may be performed on a *-redex 
without resulting in another ®-redex is its replacement by *, we shall say 
that the contractum of a *-redex is *. . 


5.1.%: Signifieance of normal forms 


The restricted lambda conversion allowed by the beta-R axiom bears a curious 
resemblance to the lambda-I caleuli of Church[1]. In these systems, Church 
specifically prohibits expressions of the form (LAMBDA(X)M) unless the 
variable X appears free in the body M; thus the leambda-~I. systems exclude, in 
general, functions which ignore their arguments. A primeipal consequence of 
this restriction is the fact that, for expression ZX to have a normal forn, 
every subexpression of X must have a normal form. We note, with passing 
interest, that the normal form restriction of beta-R allows us te derive any 
normal form in the lambda-I calculus which is possible using unrestricted beta 
conversion; this follows from the observation that in the lambda-I system we 
can always reduce the argument in a beta-redex to normal form before 
contracting the redex. 
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Chureh’s preference for the lambda-I over the unrestricted "lambda-k"! 
theories stems from the elusive nature of those expressions having no normal 
forms. The theorem of Boehm assures us that expressions having incongruent 
normal forms are semantically distinct, and the theorems of Church-Rosser 
guarantee that equivalences between expressions having normal forms are 
decidable. The semantics of normal forms is consequently uncomplicated: 
every pair of semantically equivalent normal form expressions is provably 
equivalent, and for every pair of incongruent normal forms we can find a 
context in which they produce different values. 


The admission of expressions having no normal forms compromises this situation 
severely. The requirement that a semantic equivalence relation be 
extensional, i.e. that equivalent expressions produce equivalent values in 
identical contexts, leads to a distinction between semantic equivalence and 

the equivalence of interconvertability under the lambda calculus. Scott[22], 
for example, demonstrates an infinite sequerce Y,, Y, ee» Of fixed point 
operators which are not convertible to one another despite the fact that they 
produce the same values when embedded in identical contexts. The problem of 
constructing a functional domain for the lambda calculus is fundamentally 
equivalent to the definition of an extensional relation of semantic equialence 
over the expressions of that calculus, a project whose recent success is due 
to Seott. The technique used by Scott[5,6,22] involves the notion of 
successively better approximations to the abstract semantic element 
pepresented by an-expression X, so that the semantic element associated with X ; 
becomes the limit of this sequence of approximations. In the Scott model, a 
function f° approximates every extension f of fs more generally, f° 
approximates f if and only if for every z, f(z] approximates f{z]. This 
notion of approximation seems essential to the interpretation of domain 
elements as functions, largely because the theories of functions with which we 
are familiar employ type restrictions ruling out self-application.* 


’ Church[1] and'Curry[{12] refer to the unrestricted conversions of the 
conventional lambda calculus as lambda-K conversion atacand because of the 
admissibility of the combinator K= (LAMBDA (X) (LAMBDA ( )X)) in these systems, 

K is excluded fram the restricted Tambda=-I ‘systems by the =non-occurence of the 
bound variable Y in the body of (LAMBDA(Y)X). 


. In.particular, (LAMBDA(X)(X X)) is difficult to interpret as a function in 
the usual set-theoretic way. Hindley[21] speculates that a bheory of 
functions based on combinatory logic, rather than set theory, might 
consistently allow self-application; while awaiting further developments we 
remain pessimistic. 
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The mechanism of *-conversion presented in this chapter is reminiscent of the 
“Seott construction. Specifically, we introduce means by which the various 
approximations of an abstract semantic element can be represented as 
expressions in the language itself, and provide for the syntactic conversion 
of an element X to an approximation X° of X. We have thus come to view 

. *-conversion as a syntactic analog of the Scott construction in which 
approximations are expressed in the domain of the language rather than in the 
abstract semantic domain. | 


The addition of *-conversion to the lambda calculus leads to a multiplicity of 
normal forms for every expression. We shall see, for example, that the Y 


operator 
Y= (LAMBDA(F) ((LAMBDA(H) (F(H H)))(LAMBDA(H) (F(H H))))) 


which has no normal form in the conventional lambda calculus, has infinitely 


many normal forms 


# 
(LAMBDA(F)(F #)) 
(LAMBDA(F)(F (F #))) 
(LAMBDA(F)(F (F (F #)))) 


when *-conversion is admitted. Each of these normal forms may be interpreted 
as an approximation to the Y operator, and in any context where Y gives a 


normal form value, one of the above normal forms of Y will give an identical 


value. Since the semantic element associated with each of these normal forms. 
is clear (in the sense that normal forms are semantically distinct) we retain 
something of the semantic simplicity of the lambda-I calculus. The semantic 
value of a given expression is simply the set of normal form values of that 
expression, and expressions X and Y are semant ically equivalent if and only if 


they have identical sets of normal forms. 


One of the motivations for "-conversion is to enable us to retain the power of 
the unrestricted (lambda-K) calculus while restricting beta conversion. It is 
intuitively reasonable to expect that one can always find a sufficiently close 


approximation to the argument of a lambda expression that the restriction on 
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beta conversion becomes unimportant where #-conversion is allowed, and much of 
the remainder of this chapter is devoted to the proof that this is in fact the 


case. 


5.1.2: Theorem on Normal Forms 


The main result of this sect ion sheds light on the ordering (under >) of the 
normal forms derivable in R-* from an expression &. We begin with the 


following definition, adapted from Curry[12]: 


Defn 5.2: Let P be a redex and.Q be a subexpression in an expression B, and 
let B” be the result of replacing P by its contractum P” in B. We define 


the residuals of Q with respect to P as subexpressions of B’ designated 
as follows: 


Case 1: P and Q are the same redex in B. Then Q has no residual with 


respect to P. 


Case 2: P and Q are non-overlapping subexpressions of B. Then the 
résidual Q” of Q is that subexpression in B’ which is homologous! to Q 


in.B. 


Case 3: P is a subexpression of Q. Then the residual of Q in B” is the 
expression Q° which is homologous to Q in B. We note that the 


occurrence of P in Q has been replaced by P” to make Q’. 


Case 4: P is a beta-redex ((LAMBDA(X)M)A), and Q is a subexpression of A. 
Then P’ is S[A;X;M] and contains n instances of A corresponding to the 
n free occurrences of the variable X in M; let these instances of A be 
identified as A, dive Ane 
Q; these n expressions Q, ... Q, are the n residuals of Qin B’. Note 
that n may be zero, in which case we term the contraction of P a 


cancellation and Q has no residuals. 


Each Ai contains an instance Qi of the redex 


‘ homologous subexpressions occupy the same relative position in their 
’ containing expressions; thus A in ({(X (WA) Z) Y) is homologous to B in ((P (Q 
y R) oy st odependentty of the structure of the subexpressions X, W, Z, Y, P, 

’ , a ° 
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Case 5: P is a beta-redex ((LAMBDA(X)M)A) and Q is a subexpression of M. 
Then P“ is S[A;X;M] and the residual Q° of Q is the subexpression of 
P° which is homologous to Q in M. 


Case 6: P is not a beta-redex, and Q is a subexpression of P. Then Q has 
mo residual in B*. 


Informally, a residual of an expression Q is am image of Q after a 
contraction. Consider, for example, the residuals of the subexpression (PLUS 
3 4) in the beta-redex 


( (LAMBDA (X) (PLUS X X})(PLUS 3 &)) [5.3] 
whese contractum is the expression 
(PLUS (PLUS 3 4}(PLUS 3 4}) 


We note that the two residuals of the subexpression (PLUS 3 4) of expression 
{5.3} are the occurences of (PLUS 3 4%) in the contractum. Contraction in the 
delta redex (PLUS 3 8} in expression [5.3] yields the residual 


( (LAMBDA(X) (PLUS X X}) 7) 


We shall occasionally find it useful to speak of the residual of an expression 


Q after a series of contractions; we may thus refer to Q. as a residal of Q 
with respect to the sequence of contract ions Bab >...>B, if there is a 
subexpression Qt of B-t such that Qt is a residual of Q and Qn is a 
residual of o Thus comsecutive beta- and delta-contractions on expression 
[5.3] yleld 


t° 


(PLUS 7 (PLUS 3 4)} 
which contains a single residual of the subexpression (PLUS 3 4}. The 
following lemma establishes that. the residual of a redex is.always a redex: 
Lemma 5.4: Let P and Q be redexes in an expression B, and let Q° be a 
residual of Q with respect to P. Then Q° is a redex. 


proef: We consider the following callectively exhaustive cases: 
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Case 1: P and Q are non-overlapping. | Then Q° is the same redex as Q. 
Case 2: P is a subexpression of Q; we consider the cases of the syntax of 
Q: 


a) Q is a beta-redex of the form ((LAMBDA(X)M A). If Pisa 
subexpression of M, then Q° is the beta-redex ((LAMBDA(X)M°)A). If 
P is a subexpression of A, then Q° is the beta-redex 
( (LAMBDA (X)M)A“). 


b) Q is a ¥-redex of the form (* M); then P must be a subexpression of 
M, and Q° is the *-redex (#M”). 


c) Q cannot be a delta-redex, as it contain P. 

Case 3: Q is a subexpression of P; we consider cases of the syntax of P: 
a) P cannot be a delta-redex, as it :ontains the redex P. 
b) P cannot be a *-redex, as then Q would have no residual. 


ec) P is a beta-redex of the form ((LAMBDA(X)M)A) where Q is a 

, subexpression of A. If Q is cancelled by the contraction of P, then 
Q has no residual; hence M must contain 1 or mre free occurrences 
of X. Then each residual of Q is the redex Q itself. 


d) P is a beta-redex ((LAMBDA(X)M)A) where Q is a subexpression of M. 
We examine syntactic cases of Q: 


i) Q is a delta-redex; then Q” is identical to Q, since Q may 
contain no free variables (in particular, no free occurrence of 


X). 
ii) Q is a *-redex (#M). Then Q’ is the *®-redex (# M”). 


' 441) Q is a beta-redex ((LAMBDA(Y)B)C). Then Q” is a beta-redex of 
the form ((LAMBDA(Y)B’)C“). 


7 a 
ee expressions are non-overlapping if neither is a subexpression of the 
other. 
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The converse of the above lemma is not in general true, i.e., the residual P’ 


of P may be a redex even though P is not. Consider for example the expression 


P = ( ((LAMBDA(X) (LAMBDA(Y)Y)) 3) 4) 


which is not a redex. Contraction of the beta-redex in P yields the residual 
P’ of: P given by 


P°’ = ((LAMBDA(Y)Y) 4) 
which is a beta-redex. 


We should like to distinguish between reduction steps in R-* which are 
contractions and those which are abstractions; for this distinction the 


following notation is convenient: 


Defn 5.5: A contraction step A»>B is a single. reduction step from A to B 
which is either a beta-, delta-, or *-contraction. 


Defn 5.6: A contraction sequence A,>>A,>>...>>A, from Ag to A, is a reduction 
_ sequence from Ay to A, containing only alpha-conversions and contraction 
steps. The length n of such a sequence is the. number of contraction 


steps in the sequence. 


We now examine contraction sequences which terminate in normal forms, 

beginning with 

Lemma 5.7: Let X{Y} be an expression containing a redex Y, and let 
X{Y}>>...3>X° be a contraction sequence of length n, where X° is in 
normal form. Then there is a contraction sequence X{¥“}>>...2>X", where | 
Y° is the contractum of Y, of n or fewer steps. 


proof is by induction on n, 


basis n=1: X° contains no redex, hence Y must be either contracted or 
cancelled (by a beta- or "-contraction). If Y is contracted then 
X([Y¥°]>>X° by the null sequence. If Y is cancelled then X[Y¥°]>>X° by the 


same contraction as X[{Y]>>X’. 
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induction: We assume the lemma to be true for sequences containing n or 
fewer steps. Consider the first contraction step X[Y]>x, in the 
n+1-step sequence X[Y]>>...>>X°, and let Yyeoe¥y be the j residuals of Y 
in X,- If j=0 then the argument in the basis applies, as Y is either 
contracted or cancelled in the first step. If j>0, Jj applications of the 
induction hypothesis establish that X,°>>...>>X° in n-1 or fewer steps, 
where x,” is the result of contracting each Y, in X,. But X[Y° ]>>x,° in 


a single step; hence X[Y°]»>X° in n or fewer steps. 


The significance of Lemma 5.7.is that the contraetion of a redex Y in 
expression X cannot prolong the reduction of X to normal form. Informally, we 
expect that if the subexpression Y plays a significant role in the evaluation 
of X, the contraction of Y will shorten the reduction of X; if, however, Y is 
irrelevent to the value of X then Y may be replaced by an arbitrary expression 
with no effect on the evaluation of X. This consideration motivates 


Lemma 5.8: Let ByP>B >>. 2B, be a contraction sequence of length n, and let 
B, be in normal form. Let P be a redex in By» and let P” be the 


contractum of P, Then one of the following applies: 


a) There is a contraction sequence B#D>...>2B of n or fewer steps, where 
B® is the result of substituting # for P in Boi or 


b) There is a contraction sequence B’>>...9>B, containing fewer than n 
contraction steps, where B° is the result of replacing P in B by P’. 


proof is by induction on the length n of the contraction sequence B,>>B.- 


basis n=1; then By>>B, in a single contraction step. Let Q be the redex 
contracted in By>>B,- If Q is the same redex as P, then B” is identical 
to Bas and (b) is satisfied. Otherwise P must have no residual in BL, 
since 5. is in normal form and any residual of P is a redex. Then P must 
be cancelled by a beta- or *®-contraction in By>>B,, » and (a) is satisfied. 


induction: n>1. Consider the redex Q contracted in the step By>>B, - Ir 
‘Q is the same redex as P, then (b) is satisfied as before. Otherwise we 


consider the j residuals Fpescky of P in B,- If j=0 then P is cancelled 
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in the step B,>>B,, and (a) applies. If j>0, we apply (by the inductive 
hy pothesis) thé lemma to the contraction sequence Bi >>.--9>B, whose 
length is n-e1: 


Case 1: Each residue Pi in B, is convertible to *; i.e., (a) applies to 
each Pi. Then (a) applies to P in Bo» as B*>>B,* in a single step, 


where B,* is the result of replacing each Pi in B, by *. 


Case 2: Some residue Pi of P in B, is not convertible to #: i.e., (b) 
applies to Pi, By Lemma 5.7, contracting any Py. in B, cannot prolong 

qe PB by the induction hypothesis, there is at 

least one P. whose contraction shortens the sequence. Then if B + is 

the result of contracting each P. in By» there is a contraction 

gP- 2 PB, in fewer than n-1 steps. Since B°>>B,° ina 


single contraction step (of the same kind as By>>B,) (b) is satisfied. 


; the sequence B 


sequence B 


-This completes the proof of Lemma 5.8. 


The fo lowing theorem establishes a fundamental property. of *-conversion. 
Informally it ensures that, for any two normal form expressions A,* and A,* 
which are each derivable from an expression A, there is an expression A*® in 
normal form which is an upper bound of" A,* and A,* in the sense that A*>>A,* 
and A*>>A,*, and furthermore that A>>A®, This result is then extended to the 
case of an arbitrarily large finite set of expressions A,*..-A, each derivable 
fron A. The existence of normal form upper bounds of arbitrary sets of 
expressions derivable from A is essentially equivalent to the proposition 
that A can be approximated, to arbitrary accuracy, by normal forms derivable 


from A. 


Thm 5.9: Let A,* and A,* be normal form expressions and let A be any 
expression such that ADA, * and A>>A,*. Then there exists an expression 


A* in normal form such that A>>A®#, A®>>A,*, and A"™>>A.*. 


proof: Let P{n;m] be the proposition that Lemma 5.9 is true for every A, 
A,*, and Ao* such that: 
# # e 
(i) A>>A, in n, steps and A>>A, in ny steps, where n,+nssn; and 


(ii) A contains m or fewer redexes. 
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Then the lemma is true if and only if P[n;m] is true for all n and m; we 


procede in the following steps: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


For every n, P[{n;0] is true since in these cases A contains no redex 


and is consequently in normal form. 


For every m, P{1;m] is true since in these cases either AzA,* or 


AzA,*; hence A must be in normal form and A*=A, 


If for some n and m and for all j P{n,j] and P({n+1;m] are true, then 


P{n+13;m+1] is also true. 


proof: Let A, A,*, and A,* be expressions such that the premises of 
P([n+1;m+1] are satisfied; then A contains m+1 or fewer redexes, and 
n,+n,>n+1 where n and n, are the respective lengths of the sequences 


1 °2> 1 ; 
A>>A,*® and A>>A.*. We now choose an innermost redex Y of A, i.e. a 


Y which seataiae no other rede::. Such a redex Y must exist 
unless A is in normal form, which is ruled out because m+1>0. Let 
A{Y} denote A (which contains Y as a subexpression) and let Y” be the 
contractum of the redex Y. Then by Lemma 5.8, one of the following 


applies: 


a) A{*}>>A,® inn 
steps. 


7 or fewer steps, and A{*}>>a,® in n, or fewer 


b) A{Y"}>>A,* in n,” steps and ALY “}>a,# in n,” steps, where 

n,n,“ <n,+no. 
If case (a) applies, then A{*} has fewer than m+1 redexes, and by 
P[n+1,m] the proposition P([n+1,m+1] is true. If (b) applies, then 
P([n+1,m+1] is true if P[n;j] is true (where j is the number of redexes 
contained in A{Y°}); by hypothesis, P{n;j] is true for all j, hence 
P[n+15;n+1] is true. 


If for all j P{n;j] and P{n+1;0] are true, then for all i P{n+1,i] is 


true. 


proof is by induction on i. P{n+1;0] follows directly from (1); 


P[n+13;i+1] follows from (3) and P[{n+13i]. 
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5) For every i and j, Pli;j] is true. 


proof is by induction on i. 

basis: from (2), P{1,j] is true for all j. 

induction: Assume that P{i;j] is true for all j. By (1), Pli+1;0] is 
true; hence by (4), P[n+1;j] is true for all j. 


This completes the proof of Theorem 5.9. 


The proof of Theorem 5.9 involves a succession of steps from the expression A 
to the normal form A*, such that the result A 
property that A y>>A,® and A,>>AD*. 
from. the obscure sense in which each step comes "closer"™ to A®; by Lemma 5.8, 


j to Aaa either: 
i) Reduces (by one) the number of redexes, while keeping the total number 


of each step retains the 


Jj 
The moderate complexity of the proof stems 


each successive step. from A 


of steps in the contraction sequences A ,>>A,* and A,> >A," constant; or 
ii) reduces the total mmber of contraction steps, while changing 
. (inereasing or decreasing) the number. of redexes by some arbitrary finite 


amount. 


The proof of Theorem 5.9 is essentially a demonstration that A* can always be 
derived from A by such a sequence in finitely many steps. : 


The generalization to arbitrary finite sets of normal forms follows naturally: 


Corollary 5.10: Let A be any expression and let Ayes Ay be expressions in 
normal form such that, for each i, A>>Ai. Then there exists an 
expression A® in normal form such that A>>A® and, for each i, A*>>Ai. 


proof is by induction on j. 


basis: For j>2, the corollary is trivially true; for j=2, it is true by 
direct application of Theorem 5.9. 


induction: Assume the corollary is true for each set A, 
fewer than j expressions. By Theorem 5.9, there is an expression A,2* in 
normal form such that A,2#>>A, and A,2*>>A, and A>>A, 24; by the induction 
hypothesis, we can now find an upper bound of the set A,2*, A3,...,A 


-.-Ak containing 


| 
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which contains j-1 expressions; let A* be the normal form upper bound of 
this latter set. But, since A¥">>A,2®, it follows that A¥>>A, and A>>A,; 
hence for each Ai, A*>>Ai, and A* is the required upper bound. 


The final theorem of this section establishes that, for the evaluation of any 
particular expression X{Y} (i.e., the reduction of that expression to a normal 
form) there exists a sufficiently good approximation Y* of -Y such that Y* is 


in normal form: 


Thm 5.11: Let X{Y}>>...>>X# be a contraction sequence of length n, where X* 
is in normal form. Then there exists an expression Y* in normal: form, 
such that Y>>Y* and X{Y#}>>x#, 


proof is by induction on the length n of the contraction sequence. If n=0, 
then Y is in normal form. and is the required Y*. If n>0, we consider the 

j of Y in X,. By the induction hypothesis each Yy can. be 

‘eontracted to a normal form Y,*, and the result x,* of replacing each Y, 


in x, by Y,* is such that X,f>ox#. Since for each i Yoor,*, by Corollary 


5.10 there is a Y* such that YS>Y*® and for each i Y8>oY. Then 
X{Y}>oX{Y#}>>X >>... a >K*. 


residuals Y, aveie 


We may speculate further on the structure of the set S of normal forms of an 
expression A. The above theorem shows that any: finite subset of 5S has an 
upper bound in S;\ since * is in S, we may claim further that each finite 
subset in S has a lower bound in S, It seems likely that S forms a lattice 
ordered by >, which is to say that each finite subset of S has both a least 
upper bound and a greatest lower bound. In general such a lattice of normal 
forms can be complete only for those expressions which have normal forms in 
the lambda calculus. ; 


5.1.3: Relation to the Lambda Calculus 


In this section we demonstrate a sense in which the R-* theory is as powerful 
as the (unrestricted) lambda calculus; in particular, we show that any 


expression A which has the normal form A” in the lambda calculus has the same 
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normal form in R-#, 


Thm 5.12: Let Ay-?A,->.. AL be a sequence of beta- and delta-contractions 


in the Lambda calculus (possibly intermixed with alpha conversions), and 


let AL be in normal form. Then A)>>A, in R-*, 


proof is by induction on n, the mumber of contractions in the sequence 


Ay-?- ° she 

basis n=0; then A, and A are identical, and the theorem is trivially 
true. 

induction: n>0; we assume then that A,» >A, and must show that Ap>>A,- We 


procede by showing that Ay 
Ay->A,- If the contraction step is an alpha- or delta- conversion, then 
the same contraction can be performed in R-® hence APA, i we thus need 

only consider the case where Ayn->A, by a beta contraction. Let P be the 


beta-redex contracted in the step Aj-?A,3 then P is of the form 


>A, for each of the possible contraction steps 


( (LAMBDA(X)M{X}) Y) 


and the contractum P’ of P is of the form M{Y}, containing 5 instances 
(residuals ) Yye-¥, of the argument Y. By Theorem 5.11 each y may be 
contracted in R=# to a normal form Y,*, such that A,f>>A, where A,* is 
the result of replacing each Y, by Y,*. By Corollary 5.10 there exists 
an upper bound Y® such that Ys>Y* and, for each i, Y#o>Y, . By 
contraction of the subexpression Y of A, {x} we have A {Y}>>A,{¥*}5 since 
Y* is in normal form, the beta contraction of the redex P® in Aj {r*} 


( (LAMBDA(X)M{X}) Y#®) 


yields a contractum M{Y®} containing j instances of Y*. But each 
instance of Y#* may be contracted to the corresponding Y,#, hence 

2 2 2 2 ~ # 
A,{Y }>>A, . Then we have A {Y}>>A,{Y#}> >A, >>ALs and AQ? >A, in R-*, 


The simplest illustration of the use of *-conversion to mitigate the beta-R 
restriction involves the evaluation of the expression A given by 
A = ((LAMBDA(X)3) B) 
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where 

B = ( (LAMBDA(H)(H H))(LAMBDA(H)(H H)) 
Since B has no normal form in the conventional lambda calculus (or, asa 
consequence, in Either-R) the beta-redex A cannot be contracted under beta-R. 
iience A has no normal form in Either-R; in R-*, however, *-contraction on the 
subexpression B of A yields 

A > ((LAMBDA(X) 3) #) 

which may be contracted, under beta-R, to the value 3. We thus can derive the 
value 3 from the expression A, despite the restriction on beta conversion. We 
may of course derive other normal form values of A which involve the element 
*; these may be interpreted as "approximations" of the value of A in the sense 
that they retain partial information concerning the value of A. In this light 
the expression * itself is a particularly bad approximation of A, as it gives 
no clue about the value of A. The expression 3 (which is, significantly, 
®-free) is a perfect approximation of A since it contains all of the 
information necessary to.derive the value of A -- i.e., A=3 in the lambda 


caleulus. 


5.1.4: Consistency of R-* Theories 


We observe, at this point, that the addition of the *-conversion axiom to the 
lambda calculus does not lead to inconsistency; specifically, if X and Y are 
*..free and X>Y in an R-* Theory, then X=Y in the corresponding Lambda 
calculus. The intuitive justification for this claim stems from the 
unidirectional nature of *-contraction - there is no corresponding abstraction 
operation. Thus if the reduction X>Y involves the *-contraction of a 


subexpression U, then U must be cancelled since Y is *~free. 


The consistency of the R-* Theories follows as'a special case of the 
consistency of the Either-R-* Theories, which is proved in the next chapter; 


consequently no pr oof is given here, 


5.2: Applications to the Lambda Calculus 
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The theorems of this chapter may provide tools of general usefulness in the 
study of the conventional lambda calculus. Suppose, for example, that neither 
of the expressions X and Y have normal forms in the beta-delta calculus, and 
that furthermore they are not interconvertible. We may still suspect, 
however, that they are equivalent in an extensional sense. In particular we 
may wish to prove that if either of Z{X} or Z{Y} has a normal form in the 
lambda calculus then Z{X}=Z{Y}. 


The mechanism of *®-conversion suggests a technique for constructing such 
proofs. Suppose we could show that in R-* the expressions X and Y have 
identical sets of normal forms.’ From Theorem 5.11 it then follows that, for 
any Z and every Z* in normal form, Z{X}>>Z® if and only if Z{Y}>>Z®. But 
Theorem 5.12 extends this extensional equivalence to thé lambda calculus; 
hence for any Z and any normal form Z*, Z{X}->Z*® if and only if Z{Y}->Z# where 
-> denotes lambda calculus reduction. We deduce from these observations that 
any two expressions which have interconvertible sets of normal forms are 
eqivalent in this important extensional sense. : 


We may apply, for sake of illustration, the above technique to the example 
cited by seot t@ of the two fixed point operators 


¥ 5=(LAMBDA(F)(Z Z)) 
and 
Y,2(Y9 (LAMBDA(Y) (LAMBDA(G)(G (Y G))))) 


where Z is the expression 
(LAMBDA(H)(F (H H))) 


Yo and Y, are not interconvertible in the lambda calculus, and neither has a 
normal form, Noting that Y, contains the single redex (Z Z), the unique 
single contraction which can be made reduces Yo to the expression 


(LAMBDA(F)(F (Z Z))) 


: specifically we must show only that X>X* implies Y>Y#>X#* and conversely, 
aie # are any normal form expressions. 


= scott[22] cred ate the ccxaupic to Corrado Boehm, and acknowledges an 
unpublished proof. due d Park that the expressions Y. and Y, are 
equivalent in the Scott formalism. 0 1 
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which again contains the single redex (Z Z). It becomes clear from the 
Sequence of reductions that this process leads to the conelusion that the 


normal forms (in R-*) of Yo are all of the form 
(LAMBDA(F)(F (F (F (F ... (F *) ... ))))) 


and for every natural number n there is a normal form + whose body is F 


applied to * n times. 


We now refer to the definition of Y,- By Theorem 5.11, for every normal form 
Y, of Y, {Yo} there is a normal form Yo* such that Y,{Y¥p*}aoy,°. Hence every 
normal form of Y, is a normal form of ¥,(y)*"} for some for some n. But each 


of the latter is of the form 
(G (G (G (G ... CG #) 2... )))) 


where G stands for the expression (LAMBDA(Y)(LAMBDA(G)(Y G))). But (G *#) 
reduces to (LAMBDA(G)(G (# G))) from which, by contraction of its *-redex, we 
arrive at Y,#12(LAMBDA(G) (G #)). Then ¥,"2(G Y,#1) has as its maximal normal 
form. (LAMBDA(G)(G (G.#))); and it becomes. clear from this informal argument 
that each R-* normal form Y,*" of Y, is of the form 


(LAMBDA(G)(G (G (G (G ... (G@ #) ... ))))) 


whose body contains n applications of G. Thus each normal form derivable from 


Yo in R-*® is derivable from Y,, and conversely. 


1 
Now if, for some X, X{Y}=x® in the lambda calculus where X*® is in normal 
form, then by Theorem 5.12 X{Y,}ax® in R-#*, Then by Theorem 5.11 there is a 
normal form se of Y, such that X{Y SP} aos; since Y, has a normal form 
¥,#eoxye", then X{Y,}>>x# hence X{Y,}=x# by the consistency of R-*, An 


entirely symmetric argument shows that X{Y,}=x# implies X{Y,}=X*. 


5.3: Summary 


The mechanism of *-conversion introduced in this chapter allows expressions to 
be approximated, to arbitrary accuracy, by expressions in normal form. The 
initial motivation for *-conversion is the mitigation of the limitations on 


expressive power imposed by the restricted beta-conversion, but the techniques 
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of this chapter may be useful generally in the lambda calculus. 
The principal technical results of the chapter are: 


1) The introduction of * as a canonical representation of the undefined 
(nonterminating) computation, and the axiom on star conversion asserting 
that, for every X, X>*®. This axiom is motivated by the interpretation of 
> as denoting set theoretic inclusion in F#®; the empty set, corresponding 
to the undefined computation *, is a subset of every element of F*, 


2) Theorem 5.9 and its corollary establish that for any set A,*.. AL * of 
normal forms derivable from an expression A in R-* ». there exists an 
expression A* in normal form such that A>A* and A*®>Ai for each i<n. 


3) Theorem 5.11 shows that if expression X{Y} is reducible to Z*, a normal 
form in R-®, then there exists a normal form Y*® such that Y>Y* and ~ 
X{Y#}>Z*. Informally this result assures us that, for every expression Y 
‘and every context X{Y}, there is a sufficiently good normal form 
‘approximation Y* of Y. The previous result (2)then guarantees that, for 
any finite set of approximations of Y, we ean find a normal form Y*: 
which may be used in lieu of any member of the set. 


4) Theorem 5.12 provides the final tie to the lambda calculus, by showing 
that every normal form derivable in the lambda calculus is derivable in 


R-* e 


The R-* Theory is thus as powerful, in an important sense, as the lambda 
calculus with uwrestricted beta conversion. Furthermore, the R-* Theories 
Sugge st a natural test for extensional equivalence of expressions: the 
interconvertability of normal forms. This technique is applicable to the 
lambda calculus, and the extensional equivalence of noneonvertible fixed point 


operators Yo and X, is used as an illustration. 


The development of *-conversion in Chapter 5 is independent of the EITHER 
reduction of the previous chapter. The combination of the two mechanisms is 


the project of the next chapter. 
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Chapter 6: 
The Either-R-* Theories 


The desire for a syntactic basis for a language E, incorporating the EITHER 
mechanism informally dese ribed in Chapter 3, has led to the presentation (in 
Chapter 4) of the Either-R theory. It was noted that the restricted beta 
conversion of Either-R limits the usefulness of that theory since, for 
example, it prohibits the expression of recursive functions. The inadequacy 
of Either-R as a basis for the language E motivated the development, in the 
last chapter, of *-conversion. The present chapter brings these efforts to 
fruition in the form of the Either-R-* system, which consistently combines 
*-conversion with EITHER reduction and provides a satisfactory basis for a 
language E. . 


Specifically, an Either-R-* theory shall consist of the following axioms, each 
of which is presented ina previous chapter: 


alpha (Ch. 4) interconvertability (by renaming) of congruent expressions -- 
e.g. (LAMBDA(X)X) » (LAMBDA(Y)Y); | 

beta-R (Ch. 4) lambda conversion restricted to redexes whose arguments are 
in normal form -- e.g. ((LAMBDA(X)X) 3)03; 

various delta axioms (Ch. 4) speci fying the interpretation of primitive 
functions and constants -- e.g., (PLUS 3 5) e« 8; 

epsilon (Ch. 4) contraction of E-redexes-- e.g., (EITHER A B)>B (Ch. 4); 

mu (Ch. 4), abstraction of E-redexes -- e.g. Ee(EITHER E £); 

rho (Ch. 4), distribution of function application over terms of an E-redex 
-- e.g. (F (EITHER A B))e (EITHER (F A)(F B)). 

Sigma (Ch. 5) *-contraction -- A>* for every expresion A. 


6.1: Consistency of Either-R-* 


The consistency of Either-R-# may be established by techniques closely 
analogous to the Either-R consistency proof. Recall that the earlier proof 
involved the notion of enclosure, and culminated in the implication of 
enclosure by » -- i.e., X>Y in Either-R implies X encloses Y. Extension of 
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this technique to the present case requires that the mechanism of 
*-contraction be accounted for; accordingly, we extend the notion of 


enclosure by 


Defn 6.1: X *-eneloses Y if, for each e-residue | Y’ of Y, there exists an 


e-~residue X° of X and an expression X* derived from X by *-contraction 


alone, such that X*=Y® in the lambda calculus. 


Note that we admit expressions containing the element * in the lambda 
calculus, treating * simply as a free variable. It is clear from the above 
definition that *-enclosure is transitive, and that if X encloses Y then X 


*-encloses Y. 
The following Lemma and its Corollary confirm that ®-contraction introduces no 


new equivalences in the conventional lambda calculus: 


Lemma 6.2: Let X and Y be *- and EITHER-free expressions, and let X>X* by the 
#-contraction of a subexpression U of X. If X#=Y¥ in the lambda calculus, 
then X=Y¥. 


proof: Noting that X* contains a single * (the contractum of U), treating * 
as a variable in the lambda calculus gives us 


X=( (LAMBDA (*)X#) U) 
by beta conversion. But X*=Y, hence 
X=( (LAMBDA(#)Y) 8) 


and as Y is *-free the contractum of this beta-redex is simply Y. Hence 


X=Y. 


Corollary 6.3: If X and Y are *- and EITHER-free and X>X*® by a series of 


®-contractions, then X*=Y in the lambda calculus implies X=Y. 


proof is by a simple induction on the number of *-contractions in the 


1 Recall Defn 4.7. 
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reduction sequence from X to X*, 


The above lemma and its corollary are hardly counterintuitive in light of the 
developments of Chapter 5. In particular, it is clear that any occurence of * 
in X#* must be cancelled in the derivation of Y from X, since Y is *-free. 

Hence we may replace such occurences by arbitrary expressions, which are still 
cancelled in the derivation. of Y} the choice of the homologous subexpressions 


of X yields X=Y. 


The consistency proof for Either-R-* follows the format of the corresponding 
proof for Either-R, except that the enclosure relation in the latter proof is 
extended to *-enclosure in the former. The basis of this extension is given 


by 


Lemma 6.4: Let X®Y be a single reduction step in Either-R-*, Then X 


#-eneloses Y. 


proof: Lemma 4.13 establishes the lemma for the reductions allowed in 
Either-R; hence we need consider only the case of a *-contraction. Let 
U be the contracted subexpression of X. For each e-residue Y’ of Y, 
there is a corresponding e-residue X° of X such that either X° and Y” are 
identical or Y° is the result of the #-contract ion of an e-residue U” of 


U in X’. Hence X°>Y¥° by *-contraction, and X *-encloses Y. 
The following theorem is the Either-R-* analogy of Theorem 4.15: 


Thm 6.5: Let X and Y be expressions containing no occurrences of EITHER or *, 
and let X>Y in Either-R-*. Then X=Y in the lambda calculus. 


proof: By Lemma 6.4 and the transitivity of #-enclosure, X *-encloses Y. 
Since each of the expressions X and Y is EITHER-free, each expression is 
“its own un ique e-residue, and X>X#=Y where X>X* by *-contraction alone. 
By Corollary 6.3, X=Y in the lambda calculus. | 


Thus the consistency of Either-R-* follows from. the consistency of the lambda 


calculus. 
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6.2: Relation of * to EITHER 


We have already noted that the mechanism of *-contraction leads to the 
interpretation of each expression A as the upper bound, in the sense of >, of 
a family of expressions derivable from A. To formalize the relation between 


such a family of expressions, we introduce the terminology of 


Defn 6.6: Expressions X and Y are consistent in a theory T if and only if 
there is an expression Z such that both Z>X and ZsY in T. 


Then the R-* theories are partitioned by the consistency relation into 
equivalence classes, of which there are infinitely many (since there are 
infinitely many mutually incongruent normal forms). Then the characteristic 
of R-#® which is established by Corollary 5.10 is that any finite set of 
consistent expressions in normal form has an upper bound which is also in 


normal form, 


We note that in R-* the > ordering on the set of expressions derivable from an 
expression A is, in general, nontrivial. Unless A is the element * the upper 
bound of the set, A, is distinct from the lower bound *; furthermore there may 
be infinitely many expressions A, PAA». ++ in the set such that for no j>i is 
A pas This is certainly not the case in the conventional lambda calculus, in 
which consistency implies interconvertibility and hence equivalence. What the 
mechanism of *-contraction has added to the lambda calculus is a method of 
deriving fram an expression A an approximation A*® to A which is strictly 
weaker in the sense of >. We may.then view the * mechanism as a method of 
introduc ing new expressions which are weaker than the convent ional lambda 


calculus expressions, as each expression in R-* is derivable from a *-free 


expression. 


In this light we must regard the EITHER construct as a mechanism for 

introduc ing stronger expressions into the lambda calculus. While R-* (and for 
that matter the conventional lambda calculus) contain upper bounds only for 
consistent sets of expressions, we can with EITHER represent the upper bounds 


of arbitrary (enumerable) sets of expressions. ! Observe further that, for 


: Or, i fetal abe we may say that in the Either theories, every set of 
expressions is consistent. 
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arbitrary expressions X and Y, the expression (EITHER X Y) is the least upper 
bound of X and Y since by Theorem 4.4, Z>X and ZY implies Z>(EITHER X Y). 
This suggests that the ordering of Either-R-* expressions by > forms a 


complete lattice. 


6.3: Evaluators for E 


As we have noted, interpreters for languages support ing the EITHER construct 
require a slightly different structure from our previous examples: the 
reducibility of expressions to multiple values suggests that an evaluator for 
E should enumerate the values of the input expression. Accordingly, we 
formulate the evaluator as a function E of 2 arguments, an expression X to be 
evaluated and a mmeric index j specifying which value is to be returned. The 
evaluator is constructed such that, for each X and j, E[X;j] is an expression 


- X° in normal form such that X>>X° in Either-x-*. The value of E[X;j] is, in 


general, not defined for all values of j; it may be assumed in particular 
that EEX;j] is undefined for those cases of X and.j not represented in the 
algorithm presented informally below. We again assume the existence of an. 
invertable pairing function, and use here the notation <n;m> to denote that 
natural number which uniquely encodes the ordered pair of natural numbers 


(n,m). We make the further assumption that for no n and m is <n;m><2. 


E(X33] = 
if j=0 then 4; 
if X is atomic’ and j=1 then X; 
if X is of the form (LAMBDA(Y)M) then (LAMBDA(Y)E[M;n]); 
if X is of the form (EITHER A B) and j=<1;n> then E[A;n]; 
if X is of the form (EITHER A B) and j=<2;n> then E[B;n]; 
if X is of the form (A B) and j =<<mjn>;p> then 

APPLY[E[A;m];E(B;n];p); 


where the algorithm for APPLY is given informlly by 
APPLY[F;X;j] = 


1 
Recall that the atomic eree eves one are identifiers (including primitive 
function symbols and variables) and numeric constants. 
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if F is of the form (LAMBDA(Y)M) then E[S[X;¥;M]3;j]; 
if (F X) is a delta-redex and j=1 then F[X]; 
else if j=1 then (F X); 


We note that E[X;j] is in normal form where it exists, and the value E[X;j] is 
in each case the result of an Either-R-* contraction sequence on X. Although 
we don’t claim that the values E[X;j] of X are ordered by > for puseeee svete 
higher values of j, the index j specifies, roughly, which of the 
approximations of X is to be returned. 


We may envision implementations of the E interpreter which make use of massive 
. parallelism to compute simultaneously the values of (F X) for many different 
approximations of X; such use of redundant computation may serve to minimize 
the real time required to compute an acceptable value for X. Such an 
implementation follows, roughly, the spirit of fast adder circuitry which 
computes redundantly the high order portion of a sum simultaneously with the 
low order portion, and then selects the correct high order portion on the ~~ 
basis of. some intermediate carry. - These implementational issues are largely 
ignored in the present work, but present some intriguing deiciveecatd for 


future research. 


6.4: Summary 


The Either-R-*® Theory may be used as the semantic basis for a language, E, 
which solves the specific expressibility problem demonstrated in Chapter 4. 
The evaluation of expressions in E lends itself naturally to the use of 
multiprocessing techniques which tend to minimize the total real time 
necessary to relize an acceptable evaluation of an expression (F X) by the 
simultaneous application of F to one approximation of X while computing a 
better approximation. While the implementation details are not pursued here, 
we feel that current technological developments make this area worthy of 


further study. 
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Chapter 7: 
The Either-K Theories 


The inconsistency of EITHER distribution (Axiom rho) with the unrestricted 
beta conversion of the lambda calculus has motivated the restricted beta-R 
conversion of the systems presented thus far. This chapter explores an 
alternative formulation, in which EITHER distributivity is sacrificed in order 
to accommodate the conventional (unrestricted) beta conversion. 


The Either-K theories include the axioms alpha, delta, epsilon, mu, and the 
(unrestricted) beta axiom of the lambda calculi: 


Axiom beta: Let E be an expression of the form ((LAMBDA(a)b)¢). Then EeE’, 
where E” is the contractum Slosasb): ' 


Since Either-K preserves the axioms of the lambda calculi, it is clear that 
the equivalence » in Either-K is a proper extension of the lambda calculus 
equivalence =. In this sense the Either-K calculi are closer to the 
conventional lambda calculi than the Either-R-* theories. 


There is, however, a fundamental sense in which Either-K is a more radical 
departure from the lambda calculi than is Either-R-*, In the latter theories 
functions are ultimately applied only to normal form operands whose semantics 
are those of the lambda calculi. The ability, in Either-K, to apply functions 
to mult ivalued expressions (such as E-redexes) requires that we reinterpret 


the semantics of each funetion relative to these new elements of its domain. 


7.1: K-abstraction 
By the axiom beta of the lambda calculus, the expressions 


M 
and 
((LAMBDA(x) M) A) 


are equivalent when A is an arbitrary expression and M contains no free 


1 : 
S is the lambda calculus substitution function given in Defn 2.6, 
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occurrences of the variable x. This fact is consistent with the observation 
that the bound variable, x, is ignored in the body of the function applied to 
A; hence the value of the application is independent of the value of the 
argument A. Despite the intuitive satisfaction with which we accept the above 
equivalence, the presence of functions which ignore their arguments 
complicates the proof of many otherwise straightforward results in the lambda 
calculus. Indeed, Church has argued aga inst the inclusion of such functions 
in his theories, fearing at one time that they led to inconsistencies. | 


The task of proving the consistency of the Either-K theories, to be attacked 
presently, is likewise complicated by the inclusion of functions which ignore 
their arguments. The definitions and results of this section provide ‘the 
mechanism for dealing with the formation of such furictions in later proofs. 
We begin with 


Defn 7.1: A K-redex is an expression of the form 
((LAMBDA(x)M) A) 


where A is any expression and M is an expression not containing free 
occurrences of the variable x. 


2 


Defn 7.2: A-K-abstraction is a reduction step consisting of the replacement 


of a subexpression M by a K-redex of the form 
( (LAMBDA(x)M) A) 


where A is any expression and x is a variable not occurring free in M. 
We now wish to show that the K-abstractions in a reduction sequence can be 


postponed to the end of the sequence. We introduce a term to describe 


reduction sequences whose K-abstractions follow all other reductions: 


Defn 7.3: A reduction sequence R is K-normal if no K-abstraction in R 


: For discussion and historical insight, see eaish particularly the 
comment at the end of Ch. 3. 


2 pecall Defn 4.1. 
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precedes a reduction step which is not a Keabstraction. 


Thus a reduction sequence X PX >. -PX, is K_normal if there is an i, where 
O<i<n, such that the reductions Xr. -X; 
reductions XP. PX, are only K-abstractions. We wish to show that, for every 
reduction sequence Xp>---PX» there exists a K=-normal reduction sequence from 


are not K-abstractions and the 


Xo to x We begin with sequences of length 1: 


Thm 7.4: Let Xp?X,>X5 be a two-step reduction sequence from Xo to Xo, where 
the reduction step XQPX, is a K-abstraction and the reduction step X aX, 
is not a K-abstraction. Then there is a K~-normal reduction sequence from 
Xp to Xos containing at most one reduction step which is not a 


K-abstraction. 


proof: Let U be the subexpression of Xy which is replaced in the reduction - 
_ step Xy>X,- Then U is replaced in this’ step by U”, an expression of the 
form 


((LAMBDA(y)U) A) 


where y is a variable not occurring free in U. We exhaustively examine 


classes of the reduction step K,ax,: 


Case 1: The reduction step modifies only the subexpression A of U’; let U 
become A° in X5- The K-normal sequence from Xp to Xo is then the single 
K-abstraction replacing U by 


((LAMBDA(y)U) A”) 


Case 2: The reduction step modifies only the subexpression U of U’; then U 


becomes W in X,. The K-normal sequence from Xo to Xo is then: 


a) Replace U in Xy by W, yielding Xo3 
b) Replace W in Xx by the K-redex 
: ( (LAMBDA(y)W) A) 


yielding X,. 
Case 3: The expression U’ in X, is replaced by U by beta reduction. Then 
Xo and X, are identical expressions, and the empty reduction sequence 
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yields X, from X). 
Case 4: The reduction step replaces some subexpression V of X, by the 
expression V’, where V is not a subexpression of U’ and U° is not a 


subexpression of V. The K-normal sequence from X) to X, is then 


a) The replacement of V in Xy by V’, yielding Xy 3 
b) The replacement of U in Xy by U’, yielding X,- 


Case 5: The expression U° is replaced by the expression 
(EITHER U° U’) 
The K-normal sequence from Xo to X, is. then 
a) The replacement of U in Xo by (EITHER U U), yielding » 2 A 
b) The replacement of (EITHER U U) in X by (EITHER U° U“) through two 


consecutive K-abstractions. 


Case 6: The expression U° is replaced by the expression 
(EITHER ( (LAMBDA (y)U) A,) CCQLAMBDA (y )U) A,) 
by Axiom rho. The K-normal sequence from X to. X, is then 
a) The replacement of U in Xy by (EITHER UU), yielding Xn 3 
b) The replacement of (EITHER U U) in Xy by 
(EITHER ( (LAMBDA (y)U) A,) ((LAMBDA(y)U) A,)) 
through two consecutive K-abstractions. 


Case 7: The subexpression U’ is replaced by am expression W of the form 
( (LAMBDA(z)U) A) 
derived fran U’ by alpha conversion. ‘Then the variable z does not occur 


- free in.U, and X may be reduced to Xs by a single K-abstraction. 


Case 8: Some subexpression V containing U’ is replaced by an expression 
Vv’. Then one of the following applies: 7 : 
8a) V° is derived from V by alpha conversion. Then we may apply that 
alpha-conversion to Xo» yielding Xy‘s and follow with the 
K-abstraction from Xo to X,. 
8b) V° contains n occurrences of U°, where n is zero or greater. Then 
there is a reduction of the same type from X, toX,’s where Xo is 
identical to Xx, exeept for the'n oceurrences of U in x, corresponding 
to n occurrences of U” in X,- Our K-normal sequence from Xp to X., 
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e 


consists of the reduction of X, to X followed by n K-abstractions 


0 0 
replacing the occurrences of U by U’. 


This list of cases is exhaustive, completing the proof. 


Theorem 7.4 shows that every two-step sequence of reductions is equivalent to 
some K-normal reduction sequence. The generalization of this result to 
sequences of n reductions is complicated by the fact that the K-normal 
sequence guaranteed by Theorem 7.4 may be of arbitrary length, thus ruling out 
a simple induction on the length n of the reduction sequence. 


Lemma 7.5: Let R be. a reduction sequence from X, to x containing exactly 1 


reduction step which is not a K-abstraction. Then there is a K-normal 


reduction sequence from Ky to Xe 


- proof: by induction on the length n of ‘the ‘reduction sequence R.- 
basis: Trivially true for n<2;..for n=2, guaranteed by Theorem 7.4. 


induction: Let X,>X,>...9X_ be the reduction sequence R. If the step 
KyPX, is not a een. then R is K-normal; hence we may assume 


that XyPX, is a K-abstraction. Then a single step of the subsequence 


Kym. Pk, is not a K-abstraction; by the inductive hypothesis, there is a 


K-normal reduction sequence X,>Y,>Y 22.9%, of which only the reduction 


7"0""1 
- step X Pro may be other than a K-abstraction. But by Theorem 7.4, there 
is a K-normal sequence X_P20>...2¥, equivalent: to the sequence Xy >X 193 


thus the reduction sequence XgPZ0>...P% >...9K, is K-normal fromX, to a . 


0 


_ Defn 7.6: The K-index of a reduction sequence R is the number of 
non-K-abstraction steps in R which follow the first K-abstraction in R. 
If R contains no K-abstractions, then the K-index of R is zero. 


Note that the K-index of a reduction sequence R is zero if and only if R is 
K-normal. We shall base the induction in the proof of the next theorem on the 
K-index of the reduction sequence to which it is applied. 
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Thm 7.7: Let R be a reduction sequence from Xo to Xne Then there is a 


K-normal reduction sequence from X, to Xe 


0 
proof is by induction on the K-index of R. 


basis: If the K-index of R is zero, then R is K-normal. 


induction: The K-index n of R is greater than zero. Let Xyr---PX, denote 


R, and let Xo, 1 be the first K-abstraction in R. Let X Phe. be the 


first reduction step following X ects) in R which is not. a K-abstraction; 
the existence of such a j is assured by the K-index of R. Then the 

Subs eq uence X,eks 1 eee ad of R contains a single step which is not 
a K-abstraction; by Lemma 7.5 there is a N-normal sequence 

oa ede! veal chee 1 from x, to i, " 


»§ 0° + PX OY >. . PX jaz 2+ +X) has a K-index of n-t. By the induction 
ie neste: there isa ewan sequence fram X, to i 


“Then the sequence R“ given by 


1 


It follows from Theorem 7.7 that every reduction sequence may be reordered in , 
such a way that every K-abstraction follows every reduction step which is not 
a K-abstraction. Curry{12] refers to expressions as fictitious if they appear 
as the arguments of K-redexes; hence A is a fictitious subexpression of B if A 
is cancelled in the evaluation of B. Theorem 7.7 asserts that the 
introduction of fictitious subexpressions can be postponed to the end of a 
reduction sequence. Consider the following expressions: 
— Z = (LAMBDA(X)3) 
= ((LAMBDA(H)(H H))(LAMBDA(H)(H H)) 
I = (LAMBDA(X)X) 
Then the reduction sequence 
3> (ZA) > (I (Z AY) 
is not K-normal, since the K-abstraction 3>(Z A) precedes the beta abstraction 
(Z A)>CI (Z A)). We may, however, reorder the sequence so that the fictitious 
subexpression A is introduced in the last reduction step; the resulting 
reduction sequence 
3 > (I 3) ® (I (Z A)) 


is K-normal. 
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7.2: Consistency of Either-K Theories 


It was noted, following the proof of the consistency of the Either-R theories, 
that the technique used there was inapplicable to the Either-K axioms since 
unrestricted beta conversion does not preserve the enclosure relation. We 
avoid this difficulty in the corresponding proof for the Either-K theories by 
arranging the reduction sequence of an EITHER-free expression so as to ensure 
that arguments in beta contractions are unitary. Since the Either-K reduction 
sequence of an EITHER-free expression can introduce non-unitary subexpressions 
only through K-abstraction, the result of the preceding section provides a 
critical step in the present proof. 


We begin by distinguishing expressions containing only unitary subexpressions: 


Defn 7.8: An expression X is pure if every subexpression of X, including X 
itself, is unitary. 

Note in particular that every EITHER-free expression is pure. We now procede 

to the major task of this section, which is the proof that the reductions 

permitted by our axioms preserve purity of expressions. We begin with the 

case of beta-contractions: 


Lemma 7.9: Let Y be EITHER-free and let X be a pure beta-redex of the form 


((LAMBDA(y)B) A) 


such that for each e-residue X° of X, X°=Y. If Z is the result of lambda 
conversion on X (ie, Z is the result of substituting A for each free y in 
B), then for every e-residue Z° of Z, Z=¥. 


proof: Let Z° be an e-residue of Z. Then Z° contains zero or more 
occurrences of A,, A,, ..., A, where each Ay is an e-residue of A. By 
the purity of X, A is unitary, hence each A, is convertible to A,- Thus 
Z°=Z°° where Z°° is the result of lambda conversion on 


((LAMBDA(y)B”) A,) 


where B° is some e-residue of B. Hence Z°“=Y, and Z’=Y. 


Lemma 7.10: Let X, Y, Z, and Z° be as in Lemma 7.9, above. Then Z is pure. 


proof: Let U be an arbitrary subexpression of Z, and let W be the 

corresponding subexpression of B. If W contains no occurrences of y 

which are free with respect to X, then W and U are identical, hence U is 

unitary by the purity of X. If W contains such occurrences of y, then U 

is the result of lambda conversion on 
( (LAMBDA (y)W) A) 


and, by Lemma 7.9, U is unitary. 


We next show that beta abstractions preserve purity, so long as they are not 


K-abstractions: 


Lemma TeV Let Z be a pure expression containing 1 or more occurrences of 
the subexpression A. Let W be a beta-redex of the form 


( (LAMBDA(Y)B) A) 


such that the contractum of Wis Z. Then W is pure and, for every 
e-residue W° of W there exists an e-residue Z° of Z such that W’=Z’. 


proof: Since A is a subexpression of.the pure expression Z, A is unitary; 

- let the e-residues A,’, A “pee Ay” of A each be convertible to A’ in the 
lambda calculus. For each e-residue B° of B there is a corresponding 
e-residue Z° of Z, such that Z° contains some A,” in place of each free 
occurrence of Y in B; hence Z°=S[A’;y;B°]. Each e-residue W° is of the 
form ((LA, “MBDA, “(¥)B")A, “) where B’ is an e-residue of B; but then W° is 
convertible to S[A°;y;B°]=Z°. Thus each e-residue W° of W is convertible 
to an e-residue Z° of Z. Noting that homologous subexpressions B1 and Z1 
of B and Z, respectively, are either identical or related by 
Z1=S[A°;Y¥;B1], we deduce by the above argument and the purity of Z that B 


is pure. Hence W is pure, 


Note that Lemma 7.11 fails to hold for K-abstractions; consider, for example, 
the K-abstraction 
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M>( (LAMBDA(X)M) (EITHER 2 3)) 


where M contains no free occurrences of the variable X. Clearly the 
abstraction of M is impure regardless of the purity of M. We now present the 
principal result of this section, from which the consistency of the Either-R 


axians follows directly: 


Lemma 7.12: Let X>¥ be a single reduction step other than a K-abstraction in 
Either-K, and let X be pure. Then Y is pure and X encloses Y. 


proof: The cases where X>Y is a beta conversion follow directly from Lemmas 
7.9, 7.10, and 7.11; and if the step is an alpha conversion, the 
_ e=residues of Y are clearly congruent to the e-residues of X, and Y is 
pure. If X»Y is a delta conversion then both X and Y are EITHER-free and 
the lemma is trivially true. If X>¥ is an: EITHER-conversion in either 
direction, the purity of Y follows fr:m the purity of X and the 


e-residues of X and Y are identical. 


The consistency of the Either-K theories is presented as 
\ 


Thm 7.13: Let X and Y be EITHER-free expressions, and let XY in Either-K. 
Then X=Y in the lambda calculus. 


proof: From Theorem 7.7, we may assume that there is a K-normal reduction 
sequence from X to Y; let XP. . PX PY p>. . PY be such a sequence, where the 


subs eq uence X>...¥) contains no K-abstractions and Lyre At contains 


only K-abstractions. Then Xp must be ELTHER-free, since each of the 
K-abstractions Y,>Y 

i it 
and Y is EITHER-free. Yoe¥ in the lambda calculus since each of the 
conversions Yor. > is a valid beta conversion. . By Lemma 7.12, X must 


since X is pure; but each of these expressions is EITHER-free 


4 can only increase the number of EITHER redexes, 


enclose Yo 


and hence is its own e-residue. Thus X=YQ=¥. 


Corollary 7.14: Let X and Y be EITHER-free expressions, and let XeY in 
Either-K. Then X=Y in the lambda calculus. 
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proof: Directly from Corollary 7.13. 


7.3: Functional Domains of Either-K 


The semantics of the Either-K Theories bear a superficial similarity to those 
of the corresponding Either-R-* Theories: in each case a functional domain F 
of the lambda calculus is extended to a domain F* whose elements are 
emmerable subsets of F. The question of restrictions on beta conversion 
seems, at first glance, to be an issue of evaluation order whose semantic 
ramifications parallel, say, those of the applicative/normal order 
distinction. While this analogy can be defended, as it has been in earlier 
sections of this thesis, there is evidence suggesting that the distinction 
between the Either-R and Either-K semantics is of a rather more fundamental 


nature. 


The distributivity of function application over EITHER terms, sanctioned in 
the Either-R Theories by Axiom rho, constitutes a limitation on the expressive 
power of languages built on these theories. Consider, for example, the 
function f whose informal definition is 


f(x] = x+x; 


which computes, in the: lambda calculus, a numeric value which is twice the 
value of its argument x. Our experience with conventional applicative 
languages reinforces an intuitive expectation that f will have only even 
numbers in its range (assuming that the domain of f is the set of natural 
numbers). The natural extension of our intuition to the Either-R Theories is 
consistent with the range of f there,. containing enume rable sets of even 
numbers. In the Either-K Theories, however, we must realign our intuition. 
The application of f to the argument either[2;3], for example, is reducible in 
Either-K to any of the numbers in {4,5,6} rather than the {4,6} result of 
Either-R. Thus although the semantics of the application of functions to 
single-valued arguments remains consistent with the lambda calculus, the 
behavior of functions with multivalued arguments differs between the Either-R 
and Either-K systems. 
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A more bizarre demonstration of this difference is the function g defined 


informally by 


glx] = if x>x then 1; 


else 0; 


which, in the lambda and Either-R calculi is equivalent to the single argument 
constant function which always returns zero. Yet the Either-K reduction of 
gleither[1;2]] yields the values {0,1}, even though g[1] and g[2] each 
evaluate to {0}. Since the behavior of g in Either-K violates the 
distributivity axiom of the Either-R Theories, we clearly cannot express in 
these theories a function with the properties of g; yet g appears to be a 


canputable function definable on the domain F*, 


7.4: Summary 


This chapter presents a consistent theory which combines EITHER conversion 
with unrestricted beta conversion. This combination requires 1) that we 
abandon the distributivity of functions over EITHER terms, and 2) that we 
reinterpret the semantics of EITHER. The latter reinterpretation is only 


hinted at in this chapter, and we confess that the semantics of the Either-K 


theories require further study. 


This empty page was substituted for a 
blank page tn the original document. 
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Chapter 8: 


Summary and Conclusions 


There has been a definite tendency, in the course of the work reported here, 
to provide questions much more frequently tha answers. We regard this 
situation, perhaps defensively, as a healthy attribute of research in a field 
as theoretically immature as the science of programming languages. 


8.1: Summary 


The general topic of this thesis is the correspondence between the syntactic 
mechanism of an interpreter and the semantic structure of the language it 
‘interprets, The restriction of this study to the class of applicative 
languages is defended, in Chapter 1, on the grounds that - 

i) Interpretive -mechanism for applicative languages is simple, since such 
complications as assignment, side effects, and transfers of control are 
avoided; 

ii) The semantics of applicative languages are independent of the notion of 
time; 

iii) The theories of mathematical functions may serve as a semantic basis 


for applicative languages. 


Expressions of an applicative language are viewed as representations of 
objects in an abstract semantic functional domain containing functions and 
constants, and expressions are semantically equivalent if they represent the 


same abstract element. 


The stack- and tree-environment interpreters presented in Chapter 2 illustrate 
semantic limitations imposed by typical compromises between efficiency and 
expressive power, The defect of s! must ‘be viewed as an interpreter "bug" if 
‘we take mathematical functions as a semantic basis, since certain expressions 
are interpreted by S in a manner inconsistent with the behavior of functions, 


* 


The T interpreter of Chapter 2 relates the issue of evaluation order to the 
expressibility of certain functions. The applicative order evaluation of T, 


\ i.e,, the FUNARG problem. 
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in which arguments to a function are evaluated before the application of the 
function, is seen to lead to the inexpressibility of functions which ignore 


the value of their arguments. This motivates a preference for the normal 


order evaluation of the N model, in which such functions are expressible. The 
demonstration in chapter 2 of a functional domain F of N- assures us that every. 
expression is interpreted by N in a way that is consistent with our functional 
semantics; it does not, however, establish that every valid semantic element 
(e.g., every computable function defined on the semantic domain of N) is 


expressible in N, 


Chapter 3 demonstrates a function, WHICHFF, which despite its computability is 
expressible neither in N nor in the lambda calculus. The expressibility of 
WHICHFF seems to require a mechanism analogous to multiprocessing, and two _ 
therapeutic language extensions are considered: 
i) A "coding" primitive which allows a program access to the representation 
of a function supplied as its argument; and | 
ii) A primitive EITHER whose interpretation involves the dovetailed . 
evaluation of its arguments. 
The admission of coding essentially abandons all semantic constraints and 
allows the programmer to reinterpret expressions as he wishes; we thus discard 
this alternative as semantic anarchy. The EITHER primitive may be justified 
in terms of applicative semantics, however, by the expansion of the semantic 
domain F into the power set F*, each of whose elements is a subset of F. Thus 
_ once EITHER is introduced we must semantically associate each expression X ~ 
with an emmerable set of abstract values or "meanings® of X. Such a 
‘multivalued semantic domain is necessary to reconcile the function WHICHFF 
with applicative language semantics. 


The semantic domain F* mtivated in Chapter 3 is suggestive of a complete 
lattice ordered by set theoretic inclusion. The undefined (or nonterminating) 
computation is naturally associated with the empty set in F*, and that 
expression TOP whose values include the entire domain of the lambda calculus 
corresponds to the maximal element of F*. The semantic element associated 
with the expression either[a;b] becomes the union of the respective F# 


elements corresponding to the expressions a and b. 
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In Chapter 4 our attention returns to the subject of interpretive mechanisms. 
In particular we desire a formalism for syntactic manipulation of expressions 
in a language including EITHER, reflecting the insight gained through informal 
scrutiny of the structure of F* in Chapter 3. The formalisms introduced in 
Chapters 4-7 are systems of conversion axioms, similar to (and based on) the 
lambda calculus; each system (or theory) defines an ordering, >, corresponding 
to inclusion in F*® -- thus, for example, either[a;b]>a and either[a;b]>b in 


each system, 


A complication arising in Chapter 4 involves the reconciliation of the beta 
reduction! of the lambda calculus with the intuitively motivated requirement 
that functions be distributive over EITHER terms -~ i.e., that fleitherla;b]] 
be equivalent to either[f{a];f{[b]]. The EITHER-R system presented in Chapter 
4 resolves this difficulty by restricting beta conversion to arguments which 
are reduced to normal form; while consistent, the resulting theory is too weak 


to be useful. 


The syntactic mechanism of *-conversion, presented in Chapter 5, solves this 
problem of Either-R. Chapter 5 introduces the expression * as a canonical 
(normal form) representation of the undefined computation, and extends the 
ordering > so that the syntactic significance of * (A»* for every expression 
A) reflects the semantic significance of the undefined computation (the empty 
set is a subset of every element of F#). The use of *-reduction allows every 
expression, including the single-valued expressions of the conventional lambda 
calculus, to be reduced to multiple normal forms. The R-* theory developed in 
Chapter 5 reinforces an interpretation of the normal forms derivable from an 
expression X as approximations to X, and shows that for any context A{Xx} 
having normal form value A” there exists a sufficiently good (normal form) 
approximation X*® of X such that A{X*} also has.the value A’. This result has 
major semantic consequences; in particular, it implies that meaning of an 
expression X is completely characterized by the set of normal forms derivable 
(in. R-*) from X. Moreover the result is shown to carry over to the 
conventional lambda calculus, since every normal form derivable in the lambda 


calculus is derivable in R-*. The extensional semantic equivalence relation 


fl Informally, beta reduction is the application of a lambda expression 
(user-defined function) by substitution of its argument for free occurences of 
the bound variable in the body of the lambda expression. , 
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Suggested by these findings, namely the interconvertability of normal forms 
derivable in R-*, is demonstrated by showing the equivalence of 


non-interconvertable expressions for the fixed point operator Y. 


The mechanisms of *-conversion and EITHER-reduction are combined, in Chapter 
6, to yield the Either-R-* system. The respective functions of the two 
mechanisms are, in a sense, complementary; roughly speaking EITHER allows 
expressions to be combined to make "stronger" expressions while #-conversion 
allows expressions to be resolved into weaker component expressions. The 
Either-R-* system is consistent, retains the power of the lambda calculus, and 
interprets EITHER according to the semantic notions of Chapter 3. We thus 
view Either-R-* as a practical syntactic basis for the construction of for 
interpreters of languages based on multivalued semantic domains; such an. 
interpreter, E, is presented at the end of Chapter 6, 


Chapter 7 explores an alternative resolution of the conflict between 
unrestricted beta conversion and the distributivity of functions over EITHER 
terms. The Either-K system presented in that chapter sacrifices such 

di stributivi ty in order to allow the unrestricted beta conversion of the 
lambda calculus, While this combination results in a consistent theory (as 
demonstrated in Chapter 7) it leads to a semantic structure which is 
fundamentally different fran that of the Either-R theories, in particular 
regarding the application of functions to multivalued arguments. 


8.2: Conclusions 


The study of applicative languages from the complementary viewpoints of 
interpretive and semantic structure leads synergistically, we feel, to a new 
insight in each area. We have repeatedly found the syntactic mechanisms and 
semantic structures to be mutually illuminating, and view this dual 
perspective as a principal influence on the direction and motivation of this 
thesis. 


The following are viewed as the principal results of this thesis: 


1) The mtivation and presentation of an applicative model of 


multiprocessing. The applicative approach to this mechanism has certain 
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2) 


3) 


4) 
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technical advantages over conventional formulations; notable among these 
is the complete irrelevance of time as a parameter of language semantics, 
The corollary disadvantage of the applicative model is its uselessness in 
the study of time dependent implementation considerations -- such as 
scheduling, deadlocks, and synchrony of processes. 

The formulation of the semantic domain F* for multivalued applicative 
languages. We find particularly interesting the potential extension of 
the Scott formalism which F* suggests: we have added, to the Scott 
domain, unique upper bounds of arbitrary sets of semantically distinct 
elements. The lack of such upper bounds in the Scott model has been 
conspicuous, and the EITHER construct presented here seems to provide a 
natural interpretation for them. . 

The mechanism of *-conversion and the results relating it to the 


eonventional lambda calculus. These results augment the lambda calculus 


‘with a syntactic substructure (i.e., tne ordering under >) which bears 


close analogy to the semantic structure developed by Scott. In addition, 
#-conversion provides a concrete (syntactic) relation of semantic 
equivalence which may illuminate the relationship between lambda calculus 


expressions having no normal forms. 


The presentation of consistent theories of EITHER conversion. The 

analyses of these systems is by no means exhaustive; we have not shown, 
for example, that no axiom is derivable from the remaining axioms, The 
theories do, however, provide sufficiently powerful syntactic mechanism 


that interpreters may realistically be based upon them. 


Directions of Future Research 


_ We recognize that this section constitutes fertile grounds for an essay strewn 


with universal quantifiers. Restricting our attention to specific questions 


left un answe red by this work, we find most demanding of further attention: 


1) The relative expressive power of EITHER-augmented versus CODE-augmented 


languages. We conjecture that every computable function defined on the 
single-valued domain of the lambda calculus is expressible in the 


language E, and have in fact spent considerable effort in trying 
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(unsuccessfully) to prove this conjecture. The discovery of computable 
functions expressible (with coding) in C but inexpressible (with EITHER) 


in E would be counterintuitive and somewhat depressing. 


2) The semantics and expressive power of languages based on the Either-K 
Theories, The presence of functions which compute different results for 
a multivalued argument X than for singlevalued components of X raises new 
fundamental questions: what is a computable function on F*? Are the 
Either-K Theories functionally complete? If not (and we are pessimistic 
on that. issue) which functions are not expressible in Either-K?- 


3) There appears to be a great deal of room for further development of the 
theories of EITHER conversion. The extension of these theories to allow 
eta reduction seems feasible. Further extensions may make the 
extensional relation of semantic equivalence tractable by syntactic means 
alone, e.g. by. axiomatically asserting in Either-R-* the equivalence of 
expressions whose normal forms are interconvertable. 


4) The area of interpretive mechanisms for EITHER-based languages has some 
interesting possibilities. The techniques of computational complexity 
studies, for example, might yield some quantitative bounds on the : 
computation time necessary for the evaluation of classes of applicative 
expressions. As the cost of computation power continues to plummet, 
methods for making use of massive parallelism becomes a practical as well 
as academic interest. 


5) The relationship between the mechanisms of EITHER- and *-conversion and 
the semantic constructions of Scott demand more serious attention than 
the informal parallels drawn here. Much of Scott’s important work seems 
to bear rather directly on the systems presented here, and we recognize 
that too little advantage has been taken of this resource. 


It must finally be acknowledged that our quest for a functionally complete 
language -- one whose domain D contains every computable function defined on D 
-- has not been an unqualified success. The lambda calculus, whose functional 
completeness was suspect, was scrutinized and found to be incapable of 
expressing certain functions (e.g. WHICHFF). To remedy this inadequacy, the 
lambda calculus was extended via the EITHER construct; the result (the Either 
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- theories) is, indeed, capable of expressing WHICHFF. However, the new 
systems have additional elements in their domain, so that the functional 
completeness of the Either theories is again suspect. The results of this 
thesis, then, suggest a similar program of scrutiny and extension to repair 
their inadequacies. There is an inevitable circularity in this course of 
research, mitigated by the fact that each cycle allows us to see previous 
cycles more clearly. , 

A way a lone a last a loved along the/ 

riverrun, past Eve s and Adam's, from 

swerve of shore to bend of bay, brings 

us by a commodius vicus of recircula ion 

back to Howthe Castle and Environs. 


-Finnegan’s Wake, 
last/frirst lines 
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